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Local Business Scores Again! On this, our Twentieth Anniversary, we salute 


the energy and foresight of thousands of businessmen and executives in every part of the land 
for their continuing support of the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. For twenty years, 
they have seen the Payroll Savings Plan pay off in more local buying power. They’ve seen it help 
create more efficient and confident employees. They’ve seen it as a hard-to-beat employee 
benefit program. They've seen it improve labor relations and cut employee turnover. They’ve 
seen it strengthen the economic sinews of the nation. 


How about you? Why not install this plan now or learn the many ways to improve participation 






yt baby in your existing plan. Send for complete brochure. Call your 
a i, State Savings Bonds Director or write: U.S. Savings Bonds 
@ 20th * Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
* 
i ANNIVERSARY = U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ot 194! rs 20 Years of Service to America 
is6i 
x x 
Ky 
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N THE AUGUST ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, it 
was pointed out that improved management and more 
capital investment are the only two workable tools with 
which American business can meet the rapidly growing 
competitive potential of industry in the European Common 
Market. If we do not maintain our world competitive 
position we can become a second rate power through 
suffering blows just as definite and disastrous as those which 
beset Great Britain with the dissolution of the British 
Empire. 

In this issue there is an article by H. Conrad Cooper, 
Vice President of the U.S. Steel Corporation, detailing in 
more specific terms the future in one of our most important 
industries. From time to time we plan to publish similar 
articles detailing the specific impact of these developments 
on various other aspects of the American economy. 


In the meantime, it may be appropriate to take note of 
two organizations whose work we hope can reinforce this 
need for added investment. The first is an organization 
called “Invest-in-America”.! The leaders of it are Ray R. 
Eppert, President, Burroughs Corporation; Walker Cisler, 
President of the Detroit Edison Company; Birny Mason, Jr., 
President, Union Carbide Corporation; Casimir Sienkiewicz, 
President, Central-Penn National Bank, and Alexander 
Biddle, Executive Vice President, Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchange. 

This program seems especially appropriate in a country 
that already has an estimated 15 million stockholders; where 
more and more hourly laborers are becoming owners of 
equities with every passing week. Here is a “people’s capi- 
talism” generated by a spontaneous and healthy process. 
This is quite different from that under which the people 
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theoretically own industry in a communist state, but hav 

no real stock holder vote and very little to say abou 

where an individual may work or what he may do. 
The other organization is the National Thrift Committee, 





originally backed by the Savings Banks and Savings ani 


Loan Companies. It is co-sponsored by a wide cross-sectio: 
of leaders from business and education; encourages thril 
meetings, committees and seminars in many communiti 
and schools. 

These organizations encouraging thrift and investmer 
can rightly be regarded as complementary and representati\ 
of two important phases of a program to keep the Unite 
States competitive. 

WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 


155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wacker Drive, Chicag 


1. “Invest-in-America”, 
2. National Thrift Committee, 121 W. 
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by R. Conrad Cooper 


E IN UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. strongly 
believe in a free and growing international trade which no 
industrial nation can turn aside except at its own economic 
and political peril. The health of the domestic economy is 
dependent upon free access to world markets and to world 
sources of raw materials. Furthermore, unwillingness, or 
inability, of the friendly nations of the Free World to do 
business with one another would be sad preparation indeed 
for calculated and unfriendly trade pressures from Russia 
and other communist nations. And, of course, every nation 
must trade with others in varying degrees as a matter of 
survival. 

The United States is the greatest trading nation on earth. 
In 1960 we had a favorable balance with respect to foreign 
transaction of almost $5 billion in terms of merchandise 
and about $2 billion in terms of commercial services, 
making a total of some $7 billion. Foreign trade makes a 
substantial contribution to our economy and is responsible 
for a great deal of employment in this country. 

Against this generally favorable background . . . there 
are some trends in the recent record of foreign competition 
in steel that are disturbing to steel producers in this country. 
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The Changing Export-Import Balance 

. . . Since 1950 steel ingot production in the rest of the 
world has been increasing rapidly. . . . The United States’ 
share of total world steel ingot production has declined by 
nearly one-half, from 46 per cent to 26 per cent. 

Paralleling this development, the tonnage of steel exports 
from the United States declined from 15 per cent of world 
steel trade in 1950 to only 7 per cent in 1960, while steel 
imports in the United States increased from 114 per cent 
of domestic supply in 1950 to almost 5 per cent in 1960... . 

... The United States, for the first time in modern history, 
became a net importer of steel in 1959 and remained one 
in 1960 and also thus far in 1961. . . . The adverse trend 
in steel is observable early in 1958 — the year before the 
steel strike... . 

The impact of steel imports and exports on jobs varies 
product by product. Between 1950 and 1960, the import 
percentage of the domestic supply of reinforcing bars 
increased nearly sevenfold, from 3.6 per cent to 24 per cent. 
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For pipe and tubing the change was from one-half of | 
per cent to 7 per cent, fourteen times the 1950 percentage 
and for wire and wire products its was from 2 per cent t 
about 18 per cent. During 1960 imports accounted fo 
31 per cent of American market for wire rods, 43 per cen 
for nails and staples, and 53 per cent for barbed wire. 
One of the few remaining advantages steel producers o! 
the United States have maintained over foreign mills in 
recent years is that of relatively quick delivery on a broad 
range of product specifications. This has been particularl 
true in the light flat rolled categories, such as cold rolled 
sheets and tin plate. As a result, American exports have 
tended to be heavily concentrated in such products. 


Expansion Outside the United States 

However, there is currently an extensive program 0! 
rolling mill construction in Europe, and reliable sources 
estimate that capacity for cold rolled sheet products on the 
Continent will show an increase of approximately 60 per 
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1 \ R. Conrad Cooper is Executive Vice 
; \ / President, Personnel Services, United 
6.4 \ / States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He be- 
gan his career in 1926 as a field engi- 
4.9 neer for a cement company and, later, 
4.7 for a consulting industrial engineering 
U.S.A. IMPORTS AS PER CENT OF DOMESTIC SUPPLY firm. In 1937 he joined the Wheeling 
2.9 Steel Corp., in an executive capacity, 
22 and, in 1945, the United States Steel 
: Corp. of Delaware, now the United 
1.9 States Steel Corp. with which he is still 
17 affiliated but with higher administrative 
15 responsibilities. Mr. Cooper has a B.S. 
degree from the University of Minne- 
1.3 sota. He is a member of S.A.M. and 
1.2 of several other professional organiza- 
1950 1955 1960 tions. 
cent in the three years ending in 1963.... . A similar devel- employment costs for the European Coal and Steel Com- 


opment is taking place in the case of wide flange beams 
. The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe estimates world 
production will more than double to 695 million tons by 
1972-75 period. 

Such projections as these are, of course, uncertain of 
realization; but the great steel expansion of the past decade 
in Europe and Japan is evidence that the projected rate 
of growth has already been attained. . . 


and several other major steel products. 


Labor Cost 

Prominent among the reasons for these trends are the 
persistence of our competitive hourly employment cost 
disadvantage and the narrowing of our competitive advan- 
tage in productive efficiency. Hourly employment costs in 
the steel industry of the United States are from three to 
nearly seven times total hourly employment costs in the 
countries of the European Coal and Steel Community, and 
the United Kingdom, and Japan. These relationships gener- 
ally worsened between 1952 and 1960... . Each 1 per cent 
increase in steel worker employment cost in this country 
would have to be matched by 7 per cent in Japan simply 
{0 prevent our competitive disadvantage from worsening. 

Considered here are total employment costs, not just the 
Wages, or the payroll portion thereof. They include so-called 
“fringes” and employee benefits and are quite comprehen- 
sive. For example, among the contents of steel hourly 
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munity countries, in addition to direct wages, are the follow- 
ing: Christmas presents; vacations; holidays; contributions 
to social security; expenditures for coal, gas, and electricity 
made available free-charge or at reduced rates; expenditures 
for housing; and free distribution or reduced price sale of 
clothing, shoes, and drink. .. . 

Many U.S. manufacturers . . . are being affected by the 
same adverse trends which the steel producers are fighting 
and with comparable negative influences on job opportun- 
ities. This emphasizes again the need for all U.S. industry 
to maintain a competitive cost position in the intensifying 
international struggle for markets. 


New Efficient Facilities in Europe 

Much foreign steel capacity was destroyed during the 
War and has since been rebuilt. . . . Many steel plants in 
these countries are, therefore, quite new and are fully as 
modern and as efficient as the best in this country. The 
techniques of foreign steel producers are catching up with 
those of steel producers in this country, and of course, we 
have no monopoly on ingenuity. As an example of foreign 
steel-making techniques we understand that one French 
plant will soon be equipped with a charging system for the 
blast furnace activated entirely by magnetic tape. . 

I doubt that any responsible person would challenge 
either these trends or their implication. Even if the steel 
producers in this country were as much as twice as efficient 
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as those of Western Europe and Japan, this would not be 
nearly enough to overcome a competitive disadvantage in 
hourly employment cost of three or four to one. And there 
are many signs that this is true not only for the steel industry 
but for industry generally... . 


The United Nations “World Economic Survey — 1959,” 
the most recent data available, estimates that annual output 
per worker in the United States increased at a rate of 2.3 
per cent since 1950. Every other major steel-producing 
country in the Free World except the United Kingdom 
experienced a greater annual rate of increase in its total 
output per worker. The rates for Germany and Japan were 
5.5 per cent and 5.4 per cent, respectively, close to two 
and one-half times the rate of the United States. Other 
rates of increase ranged from 4.5 per cent for Italy and 
3.7 per cent for France, down to 2.6 per cent for Belgium. 


To summarize, . . . steel producers in this country have 
a substantial employment cost disadvantage in foreign trade, 
and the historic superiority of our productive efficiency is 
being steadily reduced as foreign steel producers match the 
best of the efficient, high-output facilities in this country. 
The challenge will become more serious. This is the only 
sensible forecast one can make at this time. 


We are working to improve our own competitive abilities 
— in response to challenges at home as well as from abroad. 

One of our most important competitive tools is research. 
We, as well as other steel producers in this country, recog- 
nize this and are expanding activity in this field. United 
States Steel has long been engaged in research and now 
has more than 1,700 people who are searching out ways 
to make new and better steel products and ways to improve 
the production processes and use raw materials more effi- 
ciently. Likewise, other steel companies have major research 
programs under way. Many firms also supplement their 
own research through contracts with universities or research 
institutions. Moreover, there is a great diversity of viewpoint 
and emphasis which aids in speeding technical progress in 
all areas — whether they be office routines or production. 
This competitive research includes the exploration of bold, 
new ideas. 

Key examples of research in United States Steel are in 
the areas of more efficient utilization of leaner ores, use of 
oxygen to speed the steel-making process, development of 
ultra-high-strength steels in the range of 250 thousand to 
300 thousand ‘pounds per square inch tensile strength, and 
thinner and stronger tin plate which will result in savings 
to consumers. Fine-sized steel wire with strength of 600,000 
pounds has been developed and tested in the laboratory 
and is being commercially evaluated for special purposes. 
Fundamental research has demonstrated that the theoretical 
potential strength of a steel is well over 1 million pounds 
per square inch, 


Steel companies in this country have also been investing 
heavily in new and improved facilities. Since 1946 the, 
have spent almost $14 billion for these purposes. Such 
investments in modern efficient tools are essential! if the 
steel companies are to meet the competitive challenve from 
other: materials as well as from producers abroad. It js 
clear that although the expenditures for new and improved 
facilities vary from year to year the trend has been definitely 
upward... . . 


In this effort we would welcome a more reasonable 
cooperative, and realistic attitude on the part of the union 
leaders. The total cost of an hour’s work in the steel industry 
has risen fantastically from an average of 91 cents in 194( 
to about $4 today for wage employees, an increase equiv- 
alent to more than 7.3 per cent per year compounded 
Extra pay for premiums, incentives, and cost of living, plus 
payments for time not worked, plus payments to provide 
for employee benefits — so-called “fringes” — were equiv. 
alent in 1960 to almost 60 per cent of the average job clas 
rate compared with only about 8 per cent in 1940... . 

The union has been the moving force toward pricing 
steel workers in this country out of their jobs. The same 
thing is happening in certain other industries. . . . 

Since 1953 Japan, Italy, West Germany, France, England. 
and Canada have each had a greater growth rate than we 
have. . . . In each of these free nations relatively more 
of their output was earmarked for new plant and equipment 
than in the United States. 

. . . One important way in which our government can 
promote economic growth and modernization is by correct- 
ing the inadequacy of depreciation allowed in the calculation 
of taxable income. . . . Illustrative of the seriousness of 
the deficiency in depreciation are the results of a recent 
Treasury Department survey of a large number of corpor- 
ations throughout the nation. Twenty steel companies 
participating in the survey indicated that depreciation 
deductions permissible for tax purposes averaged onl) 
approximately two-thirds of the amount necessary to main- 
tain their tools of production intact. The other industrial 
nations in the free world have more realistic depreciation 
laws than those in the United States... . 


There is a tremendous opportunity for the steel producers 
in this country to serve world markets, which are growing 
faster than our own markets here at home. We are not now 
realizing our potential in these overseas markets. To achieve 
that potential . . . we must make our costs competitive — 
and in a great variety of ways we are working to that end. 
This will help us greatly in creating jobs by selling more 
overseas while at the same time competing effectively against 
imports. In a larger sense, we must have a growing and 
healthy economy in the United States to provide a high 
level of employment throughout the steel and other indus- 
tries. 
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by W. Sidney Taylor 


A growing dilemma is the tendency ln THE LAST 40 years, mankind has traversed the 
to substitute automaticity for Machine Age, the Jet Age, the Atomic Age, and now the 


. ° . “ Space Age. Today, all four ages overlap. However, the 
imaginative questioning about the heer , 
. oe Space Age has ushered in a rate of progress that places an 
basic objectives, plans, and entirely new challenge before the management profession. 
operations of the enterprise itself. As J. Lewis Powell, author and lecturer, points out:1 


In some areas, inefficiency is 
In 1830 a tremendous thing happened. Man broke the “oat 


rapidly being replaced by barrier.” He invented the steam engine. In one stroke, he re- 
INSTANT inefficiency. placed the oat burner with the coal burner. For the first time 
in 49,800 years he was able to travel faster than the muscles 
and digestive system of a horse. By 1910, the first military air- 
plane had reached the incredible speed of 42 miles per hour. 
Towards the end of World War I we achieved speeds of 150 
miles per hour. At the end of World War II, 470 miles per 
hour was a classified secret. Then in 1945, the curve of tech- 
nology zoomed upwards on all fronts. By 1957, 1,600 miles 
per hour was achieved and today we are talking about speeds 
*This article is a condensed modification of an article titled "System of 25,000 miles per hour and space travel. 
Simplification" published in the January/February 1961 issue of the Ss 
Journal of Industrial Engineering, publication of the American Institute 1. Powell, J. Lewis, Collapse of Time, a lecture given at the U.S. Army Man- 
of Industrial Engineers, Inc. agement School, Ft, Belvoir, Va., 1961, 
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— the author 















































This tempo of progress is not confined to transporta- throughs, tend to make obsolete thousands of subordinat plans 
tion. It covers the entire spectrum of human activity. In work-level processes or components before they can be | ever. 
automation,” for example, the impact is unique. Top man- standardized, simplified, or automated. In this environ. } catio 
agers are becoming increasingly aware that automation ment, many organizations find themselves “polishing bras plific 
and control devices, while important, constitute only one on ships already sunk by technology.” ure 
dimension in total systems management. A growing dilemma spect 
is the tendency to substitute automaticity for imaginative What Is System Simplification? 
questioning about the basic objectives, plans, and opera- System simplification is a Space Age management con- | Whe 
tions of the enterprise itself. In some areas, inefficiency is cept designed to minimize the growing complexity, cost Sy 
rapidly being replaced by INSTANT inefficiency. and change overtaking many of our governmental, busi- | tives 

Installing an electronic instrument panel in a 1925 _ ness, and industrial operations. Underlying philosophy of | or pi 
Maxwell, for example, will not increase the car’s mileage or the concept is described by the expression “Why do i | stanc 
speed. Similar logic applies to a corporation or a government BETTER, if you don’t need do it at ALL?” In aircraft | state 
agency. Someone must also lift the “corporate hood.” Some- for example, when reciprocating engines are replaced with | tion. 
one must inquire into how and why the components of the jets, there is no need to simplify propeller problems S\ 
system operate. Weakest link in an organization may not System simplification is an expansion upon principles | invol 
be its data processing or controls but, rather, the inability long employed in industrial engineering and work simplifi- | ship: 
of top managers to see (even with automation) new opera- cation.* However, compared to work simplification, system }  obje: 
tional opportunities and combinations — ones which can _ simplification is aimed at a different level of management | sour 
significantly change the nature and progress of the business. and is a different kind of simplification. While work sim- | pres: 

In today’s era of technological leapfrog, efficiency engi- _ plification is directed toward methods, work processes, and | gine 
neering at work levels is often overtaken by system or top- office or factory productivity, system simplification is ori- 
management events. System-level decisions, or break- ented toward improvement of fotal business objectives 
2. Buckingham, Walter, Automation: Its Impact on Business and People, 3. Lehrer, Robert N., Work Simplification, Prentice-Hall, Inc.. Englewood Cliffs 

Harper Bros., New York, 1961. A. 3.. B9at. | 
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plans. structure, policies, operations, controls, etc. How- 
ever, ystem simplification does not replace work simplifi- 
cation it complements the latter. In effect, system sim- 
plifica on begins where work simplification leaves off ( Fig- 
ure |. Combination of the two techniques means full- 
spectr. mM management improvement. 
What Are the Techniques of System Simplification? 
Sysizm simplification is applied to total business objec- 
tives ond operations prior to simplification of procedures 
or processes at work levels. Automation, mechanization, or 
standardization are considered secondary goals. Briefly 
stated. three phases are involved: documentation, simula- 
tion, und interrogation (Figure 2). 


System Documentation: To comprehend a large system 
involving thousands of man-machine-environment relation- 
ships, it is necessary to portray or document the major 
structures, components, workloads, and _ re- 
This documentation introduces the ex- 
pression “system comprehension.” Like the electronics en- 
gineer who must diagram complex circuitry, the systems 


objectives, 


sources involved. 





manager must document all significant elements to facili- 
tate conceptual understanding. 

While management authorities have long discoursed on 
span of control in organizations, a similar problem, mag- 
nified many times over, exists in system comprehension. 
A missile or space system, for example, may involve 
100,000 interacting components. A corporation accounting 
system may involve similar complexity. 

Documentation will vary with the system or organiza- 
tion. A typical chart or control room may reflect system 
objectives, organization, functions, and manpower; struc- 
ture, component network and linkages; milestones or phas- 
ing items; budgets and costs; workloads and workflows; 
layout, deployment maps and facilities; performance stand- 
ards; problem areas, etc. 

Flow diagrams, chart rooms, and pictorial aids consti- 
tute important stepping-stones toward total system compre- 
hension. The U. S. Air Force, for example, recently estab- 
lished Panel Rooms using photo-projected charts to pre- 
sent a panoramic picture of world-wide weapon system 
operations. These rooms reflect at one focal point the entire 
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spectrum of management concerning billion-dollar weapon 
systems. Included are programming data, unit locations, 
number of air vehicles per squadron, manpower and budget 
requirements, etc. Problem areas are identified and “get 
well” dates assigned. 

However, these rooms involve more than problem-solving 
or pictorial displaying of statistics. They are a valuable 
monitoring device for bringing project officers, data, and 
ideas together at one point. Working groups conduct peri- 
odic reviews on weapon system performance, costs, and 
combat readiness. The reviews increase awareness of new 
technology and operational change. They insure integrated 
responsiveness to management problems or opportunities 
as, or often before, they occur. 

A similar approach has been employed in industry. 
Du Pont in Wilmington, Del., has established a theater- 
like chart room where top management can see significant 
data and trends on the corporation’s total operation. This 
display involves 400 framed charts, each suspended from 
overhead tracks. Another example is United Air Lines’ 
“Room with the 14,000 mile view” (at Denver) which 
gives a pictorial perspective of total system operations in- 
cluding daily airline traffic and corporation profits. 

System documentation tends to induce new perspectives, 
ideas, and improvements at top-management levels. Aware- 
ness of total system interactions and performance has a 
profound impact upon decision-making. Expanded potential 
for innovation and creative thinking processes comes when 
top executives possess a complete picture of system opera- 
tions. 

Important to recognize is that a single system improve- 
ment, modification, or decision can eliminate the need for 
10,000 procedures, actions, or simplifications at work levels. 
The most direct route to real improvement and cost 
reduction — is through simplification from the top down. 
For this reason, total system documentation becomes a 
powerful tool and primary step in system simplification. 
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System Simulation: System simulation or model-building 
generally reflects the organization in quantitative form. In 
this process, performance can be measured, and improve- 
ments can be manipulated, tested, and priced on paper, or 
in small-scale form, without risk, or costly investment, or 
interference in actual operations. 
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Model-building is not new. It is used in many branche; 
of science, engineering and business. However, electronic 
data processing has opened up entirely new possibilities fo; 
simulation or mathematical model-building of an entire 
business, system, or operation. 


System Interrogation: It is not always necessary to con. 
duct long, costly efficiency-engineering studies “from the 
bottom up” to improve a large-scale system. The right 
question at total-system level can often uncover dramatic 
potential for improvement. Imaginative skepticism about 
total business objectives, plans, and operations at throne- 
room level can often reveal real opportunities and surprises 
for top management. 

System interrogation assumes many forms. It may involve 
a systems survey or a management audit. Generally, inter- 
rogation means orderly inquiry into the objectives, plans, 
and operations of the total business or enterprise. Inter- 
rogation complements documentation and simulation by 
providing a panoramic review of those elements in the 
system which cannot be portrayed or quantified easily. 

The American Institute of Management, for example, 
utilizes a management audit check list containing around 
300 questions to appraise the effectiveness of large organ- 
izations.° This technique, developed by Jackson Martindell. 
includes a 10,000-point evaluation system which has been 
used to rate religious organizations, colleges, hospitals. 
institutions, and large corporations. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and other large organizations have developed 
similar techniques. In any event, the audit or survey check 
list must embody questions carefully selected to fit the 
enterprise, Operation, or system being studied. 

Much of the potential in system interrogation lies in the 
tendency of many of today’s large-scale man-machine 
systems to become obsolete from the moment they leave 
the drawing board. A 1961 airplane designed with 1906 
components would be a costly, if not dangerous, vehicle to 
operate. Nobody would want to fly it. However, many of 
today’s government, business, and industrial organizations 
contain similar componentry. Obsolete policies, plans, or 
functions are often buried under decades of bureaucratic 
inertia, protocol, or custom. Costly operations are not only 
adopted, but standardized (and worse still, in some cases 
automated). 

In this context, improvements at procedural levels are 
not enough. It is possible to have methods, office or plant 
layout, or worker productivity at 100 per cent efficiency — 
in a system which itself is subessential, obsolete, or ill- 
conceived. 





Areas of Application 

While system simplification has broad application in 
business or industry, its greatest potential exists in govern- 
ment. Many of our Federal institutions are based upon 


assumptions, laws, and concepts generated in an era ol 

4. Management Control Systems, edited by Donald G. Malcolm and Alan J 
Rowe, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. 

5. Manual of Excellent Managements, Fifth Edition, 
Management, New York, 1959, p. 171. 
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buttor shoes and gaslights. The present Civil Service 
Syster', for example, is based upon the Pendleton Act of 
1883. Our post office, judicial, legislative, and fiscal systems 
have -imilar, if not older, origins. Many of our regulatory, 
taxation and economic concepts were conceived generations 
ago as temporary emergency measures. 

Th. challenge of the Space Age is unique. On one hand, 
we are about to enter a golden era of power, speed, and 
productivity. On the other, we are confronted by ominous 
signs ‘hat man is becoming the victim, rather than the 
beneficiary, of his own ill-managed progress. 


In transportation, for example, 40,000 Americans are 
killed 
machine systems — the automobile. This slaughter comes 
largely from our inability to comprehend and improve the 
vast man-machine-environment relationships involved. 

A similar situation is developing in administration. Grow- 
ing complexity in taxation, social security, unemployment 
and health insurance, labor laws, interstate and foreign 
commerce, etc., threaten to convert us into a nation of 
clerks. In 1900, 1 employee in 40 was a clerical worker. 
In 1960, this ratio was 1 in 6. New laws and regulations 
(Federal and State) are generating paperwork complexity 
that challenges even the most modern of computers. 

In product systems, Americans face a new poverty of 
plenty. In a gadget-cluttered, machine-dominated society, 


each year by that deadliest of all peacetime, man- 


people have little time for life, liberty, or pursuit of happi- 
ness. Most importantly, they have little time to ask big 
questions about an environment that 1) causes 20,000 
suicides annually, 2) puts mental disease as the occupant 
of one out of three hospital beds, 3) creates juvenile 
delinquency in one out of five American youths, 4) induces 
900,000 heart attacks, 5) consumes 500 million tranquil- 
ization pills — and then comes up with a national debt of 
$290 billion! 

These are not symptoms of procedural problems, but 
total system problems. Solutions involve a need for man- 
agerial rather than technological breakthroughs. In_ this 
process, simplification at system levels can revolutionize an 
entire business or industry. It is already happening. The 
transistor, electronic computer, guided missile, printed 
circuitry, magnetic tape, nuclear power and polio vaccine 
all are examples of breakthroughs or gross simplifications 
having total system impact. Similar opportunities exist 
throughout business, industry and government. 

Progress, however, is not achieved by technology alone. 
The prime mover is people. A_ business, industry, or 
government is run by its managers. Once these individuals 
achieve a better understanding of business objectives, forces 
and man-machine-environment interactions, revolutionary 
new concepts and quantum-jumps may be achieved. This 
is the primary objective of system simplification. 4 











The Vanishing Incentives 


by ROBERT C. TYSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 
United States Steel Corp. 


NCENTIVES are being stifled in our land. The process has 
indeed been progressing for a quarter of a century or more. 
But for the past twenty years the stifling has been obscured 
and its evil consequences diminished or deferred by reason 
of the great war for survival and the insistent demands of 
the world-wide reconstruction years that followed it. To 
fight the fire in your house and repair the damage thereby 
Wrought, you don’t need the profit and loss motives or, at 
least, they manifest themselves in cifferent forms. 

Over 50 per cent of corporate earnings—some three times 
the prewar rates—is now taken in taxes. Not only is this 
income taxed as earned, but it is taxed again when trans- 
ferred as dividends to owners—the clearest case of double 
taxation to which no other form of enterprise is subjected. 
Dividends, which are all that owners get from their corpor- 
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ations, are a small part—less than four per cent—of the 
nation’s income. Yet on this slim compensation to those 
who have risked their savings to provide the tools of 
production depends the functioning of our economy. . . 

Under the code the depreciation allowable in calculating 
taxable income must be based on prices, often paid years 
ago, for the depreciable items. But such amounts cannot 
at today’s inflated prices possibly have buying power equal 
to that originally spent and thus be sufficient to enable the 
enterprise to just “stay even.” The deficiency, which should 
realistically be regarded as depreciation, is thus treated as 
income and on that pretense over half of it taxed away. 
This is more than inimical to growth; it puts a tax on just 
keeping even. It directly handicaps all corporations having 
depreciable property and especially those heavily invested 
in long-life facilities. 

From the viewpoint of safeguarding our essential eco- 
nomic incentives the current trend of fiscal proposals is 
frightening. On the expenditure side the proposals are for 
more and more spending and giving; prudence is not too 
visible. And yet we had better be prudent! 


From an address before the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. Published 
here by special permission. 
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The Field Service Stor 


by Harvey M. Rose 


Some problems of the manufacturer in main- 
taining adequate and reliable service policies 
within reasonable and profitable budgets. 


. DOES “field service’ mean to you? If you are in 
the restaurant business “service” means the attention your 
waiters give the customers. Jf you are in retailing, “field 
service” refers to the manner of your salespeople or how 
quickly a parcel can be delivered. These two examples 
refer to service in the non-technical industry. 

To those in a technical industry, “field service” usually 
means support of the product after it is in the hands of 
the user. It is given by the manufacturer of the product 
because the user cannot obtain the best utilization from 
the manufacturer’s product for either of two reasons: 


1. He does not possess the technical know-how. 


2. The product is malfunctioning (no matter whose 
fault) and can be repaired only by the manufacturer’s 
representative. 


Va 


In this article we will discuss field service from the manufac- 
turer's viewpoint. 


Why Field Service? 

The reason for service is fairly obvious. A manufacturer, 
a retailer, a restaurateur would soon be out of business if 
he failed to provide adequate service, regardless of whether 
or not he charged for it. In fact. many successful businesses 
today have built their reputations on reliable service policies. 
No manufacturer of an automobile will attempt to market 
his product in an area unless he has first established a 
complete service organization through his dealers. The 
success of the Volkswagon in this country was largely due 
to the fact that a potential owner could be reasonably 
certain of obtaining service in his immediate locale. When 


A native of N.Y.C., Mr. Rose now resides 
in Granby, Conn. Associated with Kaman 
Aircraft since 1957, he has served as 
assistant supervisor — service engineer- 
ing. He is presently senior industrial 
engineer. Degree: B.I.E., New York 
University, 1953. He is a member of 
S.A.M. 
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buying a new automobile, the average potential buyer is 
well « vare of his own inability to handle the problems 
likely © arise and therefore must be assured of the avail- 
ability of immediate assistance, either from 
from ‘ie dealer. 

Onc of the big hurdles a foreign manufacturer has to 
leap ©.er in order to sell his product in the U.S. is the 
lack 0: a service organization. The U.S. customer demands 
a lot of service. Mercedes-Benz cleared this hurdle by 
making an agreement with Studebaker-Packard. More 
recentiy, France’s Sud Aviation made a deal with Douglas 
Aircrait for sale of their Caravelle here, thereby gaining 
use of Douglas’ vast sales and service organization. 

A manufacturer of turret lathes usually starts his service 
before the sale of hardware by studying the potential 
customer's production needs or by calculating the return 
on the investment in new equipment; or, he might even 
lay out a new production arrangement. Service in the 
automotive and aircraft industries starts after the product 
has been delivered. In these industries the amount of service 
varies in direct proportion with the complexity and newness 
of the product. 


a garage or 


Separate funds do exist in most government contracts 
for home office support but frequently these are under- 
estimated and run out after a year. However, service must 
continue regardless, otherwise its importance is soon mani- 
fest in product failures and, subsequently, in no more 
contracts. 

If the manufacturer fails to recognize the initially high 
service costs and properly account them, he may not 
establish his follow-on contract prices accordingly. The 
result, of course, is decreased profits. Home office service 
without direct charge can easily get out of hand or become 
lost in a general overhead account. If it is properly accounted 
for by use of separate charge numbers, it can either be 
amortized into future prices or used as a sales promotional 
device to acquire additional contracts. 


Organization and Operation 

The organizational structure of a field service department 
will do much to contribute to the effectiveness of its purpose; 
i.e., the support of the product in the hands of the user. 
At the XYZ Corp., the field service department is divided 
into four areas of responsibility (Figure 1). 








Field Service Manager | 
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| Training | Field Service Engineers 
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| Service Engineering | Publications | 





Figure | 


The Cost Problem 

A manufacturer of today must supply field service to 
the customer or face the possibility of committing business 
suicide. The reasons given above indicate the amount of 
service needed and essentially that dictate suicide will be 
the result if service is not available. The gas turbine 
helicopter, the electronic computer, the automated milling 
machine . these and other relatively new products in 
their infancy require a great deal of the manufacturer’s 
aid before they can walk alone. 

One of the problems the manufacturer has is the cost 
of supporting the product in the hands of the customer, 
or “in the field.” If the product is very new, the service 
costs are of a developmental nature. For a new aircraft, 
the cost of the contractor’s field representatives is actually 
small compared to that of the home office staff of engineers 
who are expending time to support the new aircraft. 
Furthermore, these home office costs during the initial 
period of delivery might never be amortized in the selling 
price of the product. 

As a development expense, they might perhaps be picked 
up in the price of the product on follow-on contracts. 
From management’s viewpoint, the problem is a frightening 
one. They watch the cost of field service climb. but hesitate 
to impose such costs on the buyer. They fear the buyer's 
objections and what competition might do. 
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This type of breakdown is recognized as the functional 
plan of organization as opposed to the product form or 
production-functional form. Each of the four groups is 
responsible for a separate function. Many companies inte- 
grate their sales and service work in their organizational 
structure. At XYZ, the service and sales departments are 
separate and distinct all the way up to the president of the 
corporation. Although there is a need for close cooperation 
between the two departments, XYZ management feels that 
by organizationally divorcing the two functions the interests 
of the customer will be better protected. The service depart- 
ment is in a disinterested position to appraise the maintain- 
ability and reliability features of a new model. It is difficult 
for a sales department to do likewise when faced with the 
responsibility of bringing in the sale. The final effect of 
such a split-up results in products which are reliable and, 
above all, easily maintainable by the customer simply 
because the department’s prime responsibility coincides 
with the user’s desires. 


Field Service Engineers 

The field service engineers establish first-line contact 
with the customer. They are located wherever X YZ products 
are used. Their purpose is to provide on-the-spot assistance 


‘to the user in the operation of the product. This covers a 


multitude of evils ranging from a periodic cleaning of the 
equipment to a decision that will perhaps send the equip- 
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ment back to the plant. Sometimes they call on the home 
office for specialized field help, such as an electronics design 
engineer. Usually the field service-type people are recruited 
from within the company, where they have amassed years 
of experience on the product. 

In-plant customer training is an attempt to make dealers 
or users of the new product more effective when they return 
home. XYZ management is vitally interested in having 
their product, which is in the hands of the user, perform 
to the maximum capabilities for which it was designed and 
in the shortest possible time. This, then, is the objective 
of customer training. The benefit of previous experience 
on the newer models is made available to the trainees first 
through classroom and then through actual instruction. 





Customer 
Reports 


| 











Much of the information secured from the field service 
engineer’s reports serves to guide future engineering designs, 
This data is tabulated by a service records group within 
service engineering on mechanical data processing equip. 
ment so that the history of any one small component can 
be gathered together in a matter of minutes. 


Service Publications 

Service publications — primarily the preparation of 
handbooks of installation, operating, and maintenance 
instructions — forms the fourth group within the field 
service department. Concurrent with product delivery must 
be the various handbooks which give the user all the 
detailed instructions he needs to use the product. In view 
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Figure 2 


The length of a training program varies, depending upon 
the product being covered and whether it is a salesman’s 
or a mechanic’s course of instruction. 


Service Engineers 

While the field service engineer has the ability to under- 
stand the customer’s problems, there are times when he 
will be unable to solve all of them. For this reason, a group 
of service engineers is employed at the home office, as part 
of service engineering, to resolve a portion of the problems 
or at least suggest how they might be handled. A feedback 
system is thus established between customer and factory. 
Graphically portrayed see Figure 2. 
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of the nature of the problems presented, the actual task 
of publishing a new set of handbooks is carried on jointly 
by publications personnel, customer, engineering personnel, 
and outside printing organizations. Essentially, it is the task 
of specialists: technical writers, editors, and illustrators. 


Summing Up 
The field service story is a young one; recognition by 


_ manufacturers that technical field service was big business 


began in the early ’30s. Today, field service budgets cat 
run into thousands on any one product. You have just had 
a glimpse of why we have field service and how it can oper 
ate successfully in a medium-sized mythical company. 14 
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by Riea H. West, Jr. .« 


Without innovation, American business cannot 
maintain its competitive vigor. But innovation 
sometimes leads to intricate legal questions of 
ownership of an invention, a process, or a trade 
secret — with the employer and his employee 
caught in a web of inter-related circumstances. 
This is the problem at which the article that 
follows is aimed. While the author is a teacher, 
not a lawyer, the assumptions and inferences 
of patent law he cites are evidence of his great 
familiarity with the subject. 


Tue PROBLEMS to be considered in this study include 
inventions and discoveries which the employee is hired to 
make or is not hired to make, when there is no express 
contract regarding inventions or when there is a contract. 
The problems will first be discussed in general terms. Then 
citations of authority will follow to substantiate each situa- 
tion. Collateral problems such as use of customer lists and 
of agreements “not to compete” will also be considered. 
Generally, a person who is employed by another for 
non-inventive work but who does invent is entitled to pat- 
ents although his inventions result from work for which 
he is employed. But he is not entitled to the ownership of 
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the patent if, at the time of the employment, or subsequently, 
he agrees to convey the patent to another. Such an agree- 
ment to convey may be found in the specific terms of the 
contract of employment or in the circumstances surround- 
ing the employment, or in the nature of the work done, 
and or in the relation of the parties during the employment. 
That is, for the employer, say, to be entitled to the patent, 
the contract does not have to provide so_ specifically. 
Whether or not the inventions of the employee are to be- 
long to the employer is a question that must be decided 
upon the facts in the individual case. 

The fact of employment does not infer employee agree- 
ment that his employer is to own patentable ideas which 
are discovered in the course of, or as a consequence of, the 
work which the worker is employed to do. Even if, in this 
instance, the employee uses the tools and facilities of the 
employer in developing the ideas, the agreement is not 
inferred. 

If, however, the worker is employed to do experimental 
work for inventive purposes, it is inferred ordinarily, al- 
though there is no specific agreement, that the patentable 
ideas arrived at through the experimentation are to be 
ownd by the employer. Inference here is even more clear 
when the worker is employed to achieve a specific result 
which the invention accomplishes. On the other hand, if 
he is employed merely in a particular line in which he is 
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an expert, inference is that the inventions he makes while 
he is so working belong to the employer. 

The fact that the time used by the employee in pertect- 
ing a patent should have been devoted to the employer's 
affairs does not entitle the employer to the patent. This 
assumption applies even though the employee uses the 
employer's tools improperly. 

Suppose, however, the facts do not show an agreement 
in which the employer is to own the patent and that the 
invention is made by an employee who uses the employer's 
facilities for the purpose of experimentation and invention 
as a part of the work for which he is employed. Here, it is 
reasonable to infer that the employer is to have a right to 
use, without charge, the patented device or process in the 
regular course of business in which the employee is em- 
ployed at the time of the invention. 

In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, an em- 
ployee under a general contract of employment is vested 
with the ownership of his inventions. If there is no express 
or implied agreement as to the employee’s ownership, the 
mere fact of employment gives no right to the invention 
to the employer (Solomons v. United States, 137 US 386) 
—even though to perfect his invention the employee 1 ) 
uses his employer's property (Houghton v. United States, 
23 F2d 386). or 2) receives the assistance of others in 
his employer's pay (Barlow Seiling & Manufacturing Co. v. 
Patch, 232 Wis. 220, 286 NW 577), or 3) takes time which 
should have been given to his employer’s business (Gear 
Grinding Machine Co. v. Stuber, 282 Mich. 455, 276 NW 
514), even though it can be said that the inventive power 
was incited by knowledge necessarily derived from the busi- 
ness (National Development Co. v. Gray, 55 NE 2d 783). 


if There Is an Agreement to Sign... 


On the other hand, if there is an agreement to assign, 
or if an agreement may fairly be implied from the terms of 
the employment contract, the employer is entitled to the 
inventions of the employee (Guth v. Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 72 F2d 385). 

The provisions of a contract under which the employer 
is to have the inventions of his employees are not contrary 
to public policy — unless the provisions are limitless in 
extent of time and subject matter of invention (Guth v. 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co. Supra.). If the employee is hired 
to do experimental work or to invent, it is universally held 
that the fruits of his work belong to the employer; if the 
employee patents inventions under these circumstances, the 
courts will force him to assign those patents to the employer 
(Houghton v. United States, Supra.). And if there is a con- 
tract to assign the inventions to the employer and if the 
inventions are patented after the employee leaves the em- 
ployment, the employee will be required to assign them if 
it can be shown he made them while he was employed 
under the contract (Wege v. Safe Cabinet Co. 249 Fed 
696). 

If there is no contract to convey the invention, and if 
the invention is made with the use of the employer’s ma- 
terials or time paid for by the employer, the employer has 
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a non-exclusive right to use the invention (Barton v. C onol; 
Copper Co. 71 F2d 381). If the invention is an improve. 
ment on an item the employer may manufacture and sell, 
the employer may use the invention, and he is not required 
to compensate the employee. However, the employee may 
license others to sell the invention or he may sell the patent 
(Flannery Belt Co. v. Flannery, 86 F2d 42). 

A trade secret is a method or process of doing some. 
thing or the use of a specific thing in a manner that is not 
generally known. A trade secret may or may not be piat- 
entable; the owner, however, must deem it a secret. A 
problem over trade secrets arises when a person who is 
employed to work with the secret attempts to reveal the 
secret to another. Whether or not the employee has con- 
tracted to keep the secret, the courts will prohibit, by 
injunction, giving or selling the secret. 


When a Third Party Uses a Trade Secret... 

An example of a trade secret is the ingredients of Coc: 
Cola. When a third party uses the secret, he is liable fo 
damages after he has notice that it is a secret (Salmon \ 
Hirtz, Ct of Ch of N.J. 1885, 40 N. J. Eq. 400). 

In early common law, agreements “not to compete” were 
held to be invalid because they were considered a restraint 
on trade. Later the courts approved of these agreements 
under limited circumstances. The contract, for example 
must involve the sale of a business and must be limited in 
time and space. The whole agreement must be a reasonable 
one. The courts will strike down agreements whereby a per- 
son contracts away his right to make a living (Diamond 
Match Co. v. Robber, 106 NY 473). 

Another problem arises when an individual is employed 
by a business and the main contract is with the employee— 
such as a laundry driver or an outside salesman. Most courts 
hold that if, for example, there is a written customer list, 
the former employee will be enjoined from calling on the 
customers whose names appear on the list (Stern-Berg \ 
O’Brien, 48 N.J. Eq 370). 

Each proposition cited is the majority opinion in the 
United States. For the sake of brevity only a few cases are 
cited. To be noted, therefore, is that the law varies in each 
jurisdiction and that local law should be ascertained foi 
each state. ¥ 


Rhea H. West, Jr., is 
Business Administration, Carson-New- 
man College, Jefferson City, Tenn., 
where he has been teaching since Sep- 
tember 1960. He has a B.S. and an 
M.S. degree from the University of 
Tennessee, and he expects to receive 
his Ph.D. degree, with a major in man- 
agement, from the University of Ala- 
bama this year. Besides being a Pro- 
fessor, Mr. West has served as Budget 
and Reports Analyst for the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and as 
Assistant Registrar at the University 
of Tennessee. He is a member of 
S.A.M. and of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration, and other 
professional groups. 
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An entirely new scope and challenge in S.A.M.’s goal toward further 


advancing progress through enlightened management may 


he at hand. The advance may come through a pilot operation known 


as the Council of Independent Managers (C.I.M.), whose program emphasis 


is on entrepreneurship. While currently a subgroup of S.A.M.’s 


Milwaukee Chapter, the Council, with its progress to date and potential 


for future development, has significant implications for the Society 


as a whole. Even now, after only a few months’ operation, the 


C.1.M. has attracted interest among other chapters, members of which are 


inquiring about the possibility of organizing a similar subgroup as a means of 


increasing their local organization's contribution to the over-all aims of S.A.M. 


How did the C.1.M. come into being? 


What needs are its leaders trying 


to meet? These questions can best be answered by P. N. Ekholm, 


Vice President for Small Business on the S.A.M. Board and one of 


the leaders in the pilot operation. Here, then, is the story as 


Mr. Ekholm sees it, a story told with a search for the truth in appraising 


the Council's current activities and the hurdles vet to be crossed. 


The C.I.M., which has been active for 
several months, developed as the interests 
of the members of an extension course at 
the University of Wisconsin (Madison, 
Wis.) converged with plans of the national 
S.A.M. Briefly, the members of the course— 
which was designed for persons from small- 
sized businesses and was under the direction 
of Professor William Breese — wanted to 
continue their association with each other. 
Simultaneously, S.A.M. was seeking a pro- 
gram which would include greater partici- 
pation from persons in small- and medium- 
sized businesses. 

Meanwhile, the Societys Milwaukee 
Chapter took on the overlapping goals of 
the two groups as a pilot operation. Then 
noting that the regular S.A.M. program was 
not entirely suited to the combined goals, 
the Chapter established the group as a sub- 
group of the Chapter, a decision which 
evolved in the formation of C.I.M.-S.A.M. 

Premises of C.I.M.-S.A.M. must be con- 
sidered in relation to the many dimensions 
and characteristics of the term business. 
Categories of the term might be stated 
briefly as including: 

1. Size of business — ranging from or- 
ganizations in which the individual’s are 
self-employed to organizations classified as 
large corporations. 

2. Functions of business—including man- 
ufacturing, distribution, service and research. 
and combinations of these functions. (Pro 
fessional services, including legal, advertis- 


ing. medical and consulting services to busi- 
ness, are excluded here as representative of 
a business organization. ) 

3. Functions and _ responsibilities of 
groups—varying with the size of the busi- 
ness and the type of ownership and includ- 
ing a) professionally managed but publicly 
owned companies; b) professionally man- 
aged but privately owned companies; c) 
professionally managed and privately owned 
companies, but not dominated or managed 
directly or indirectly by a larger company. 

4. Motivation. In a broad sense, people 
can be divided into two groups—employees 
and employers. They can also be divided 
in relation to their needs for security. For 
example, people who seek the highest secur- 
ity, but not necessarily the highest rewards, 
might enter the Civil Service in government 
or enter teaching or seek posts in stable 
businesses such as banking, insurance, utili- 
ties, and large corporations. 


Other End of the Spectrum 


At the other end of the spectrum are per- 
sons who become independent salesmen on 
commission or agents of manufacturers. 


In the work situation, people might be 
divided into several other groups in cate- 
gory 4: a) those who insist on being their 
own boss, regardless of pay; b) those who 
are their own boss and who develop: some 
service, product. or activity and ask for no 
more; c) those who find ways of making 
an income with accumulation of money or 
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equities as the sole source of motivation to 
achieve security and power; and d) those 
who combine these motivations through in- 
novations and enterprise and seek growth 
through the development of organization— 
such as becoming employed as a profes- 
sional manager. 


Other distinctions might be made, but the 
ones mentioned so far are enough to distin- 
guish the difference between the entrepre- 
neur and the professional manager. One can 
be an entrepreneur—that is, create products 
or exploit hitherto unknown needs—or he 
can be simply a trader, without too much 
need for management. On the other hand, 
one cannot possibly manage unless he has 
something to manage. 


Nothing on Entrepreneurship 


Today, almost all business education, re- 
gardless of level, consists of developing spe- 
cialized skills—such as accounting, selling, 
engineering, and managing skills—but al- 
most nothing on developing entrepreneur- 
ship. In fact, some authorities believe entre- 
preneurs cannot be created—they are born 
that way. 


On the other hand, international studies 
seem to indicate that large segments of the 
population have capacities for enterprising 
but need to be discovered and encouraged. 
This need for being discovered and encour- 
aged is now recognized and is being applied, 
as reported in work in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The subject has been studied widely at 
the International Industrial Development 
Center, Stanford Research Institute, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Unfortunately for those of us who find 
ourselves in a mature economy which, until 
recently, has had no serious economic chal- 
lenge, equity capital is now iargely con- 
trolled through those institutions which seek 
the ultimate in security—banks, insurance 
companies, and investment companies. Even 
the new SBIC program will be dominated 
by these groups. 


How do these many dimensions of the 
term business relate to C.I.M.-S.A.M.? 


The constitution of the C.I.M. was devel- 
oped to achieve group homogeneity among 
individuals with common experiences in size 
of business and motivation and in owner- 
operated organizations with two or more 
levels of management—the categories listed 
previously under 2, 3c, and 4d. 


In the first year of the Council of Inde- 
pendent Managers, the program consisted 
of monthly meetings with a speaker. An 
attempt was made to limit the speaker’s talk 
to an outline of the subject matter. His ex- 
position was followed by rather lengthy 
question-and-answer periods. This plan was 
partially successful, and it seemed to satisfy 
some but not all the members of C.I.M., 
particularly the leaders. 


Noted, for example, was that members 
would get together in small groups to ex- 
change personal experiences and to consult 
with each other on specific current problems 
—after the meeting. Noted, too, was a re- 
markable dedication. Meetings were con- 
ducted not only once a month as prear- 
ranged, but sometimes oftener—such as for 
breakfast at 7:30 in the morning. But de- 
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spite this devotion there were difficulties. 
The lives of the men from small- and me- 
dium-sized companies seemed so completely 
tied up, little was accomplished toward de- 
veloping the organization on a larger scale. 
Too much time was spent on planning the 
next month’s meeting and too little on long- 
term programs, a typical practice in small 
businesses. 

The second year, an attempt was made 
to depend on the resources within the group. 
At least half the meetings were conducted 
by members of C.I.M., either as individuals 
or as members of panels. These meetings, 
it was felt generally, were among the most 
successful. The same year an effort was 
made to upgrade the qualifications required 
of outside speakers. 

Again the role of the speakers was lim- 
ited to that of laying the groundwork for 
discussions and acting as moderator. Again, 
interest continued. Yet although many 
guests were brought to the meetings, the 
increase in membership was slight. More- 
over, it took almost the whole second year 
to develop a suitable membership list. In 
fact, a membership drive has not been con- 
ducted to date. 

Meanwhile, as in the first year, programs 
of the Milwaukee subgrour were partially 
handicapped by the fact that the chairman, 
who was one of the outstanding members, 
and his business became deeply involved 
in the development of a national holding 
company. Later this member became a 
leader in the transactions that followed. 


Must Look Within Himself 


More so than the first year, programs of 
the second year were heavily oriented to the 
individual owner-operator. Feeling was that 
achievement in owner-operator management 
is heavily dependent on the owner’s per- 
sonal efforts. Before the owner can find the 
time and interest in continuous management 
development, he must look within himself 
for the answers. 


When a three-day conference of the Na- 
tional Council for Small Business Develop- 
ment was conducted, almost the entire 
C.I.M. board attended and participated. The 
group felt that while the sessions were in- 
teresting, there appeared no understanding 
of the heart of entrepreneurship. The em- 
phasis seemed to be on the training of em- 
ployees as managers. 


Mention of this shift in emphasis is not 
to negate the importance of management 
training. The point is this: Small business 
involves much opportunity and high risk- 
taking in relation to size, a situation foreign 
to persons who have never experienced or 
who do not understand this way of business 
life. The difference is comparable to that 
between a shrew and an elephant. For the 
shrew, each day is a hazard, for the shrew 
must find two to three times its body weight 
in food. 


During the year, three members, Edward 
Wisnewsky and Karl Bostrom, C.I.M.- 
S.A.M. Board members, and I wrote ar- 
ticles for the “small-business” issue of 
Advanced Management. 

Mr. Wisnewsky and Mr. Bostrom also 
gave a number of talks before small business 


groups, and Mr. Wisnewsky spoke befo; 
two American Management Associatio; 
conferences and an S.A.M. meeting in Mad 


son. Mr. Bostrom, who is a member of th 
Governor's Advisory Committee on Re 
source Development, participated with Mr; 
Wisnewsky in the annual Governor's Cop 
ference on Industrial Development in Wis 
consin. Mr. Wisnewsky was the opening 
speaker, and Mr. Bostrom was a member of 
one of the panels. 


Mr. Bostrom also attended the regula 
meetings of the Governor’s Advisory Com 
mittee. He is the lone C.I.M. member 9; 
the Board. He is trying to foster mor 


activity on behalf of small- and medium 
sized business in the state and to gear th 
University, which is heavily oriented 
agriculture, to more orientation toward ip 
dustry and commerce. 

For 1961-62 a new C.I.M.-S.A.M. pr 
gram is being formulated. An effort will b: 
made to build on the experience develope; 
so far. Presumably the program will con 
tinue to include monthly meetings. Effor 
will be made to key in the more subtk 
needs of small-sized businesses rather thar 
the teaching aspects of management devel 
opment and skills. 

In addition, effort will continue to de 
velop a system of mutual exchange of expe 
rience on a formal and informal basis amon; 
the members. Effort may also be made t 
develop a counseling service both within 
the membership and without. The counsel: 
ing service from outside the C.I.M. might 
come from retired men from small and in- 
dependent businesses—men who have been 
successful and can give advice on business 
matters. 

This year the C.I.M. has elected tw 
young men as president and vice-president 
The two officers will work as a team to 
spread membership participation. Hope is 
that a real drive for additional members will 
be made, for the potential membership 
could be as high as 200 or more in the 
immediate area. With such a group, othe! 
new members will certainly come, especial) 
employees of the independent businesses rep- 
resented. 

A deep lack in the group, of course, seems 
to be the lack of skill and experience in 
association management. There is 
need for some paid manpower or secretarial 
services for the group. This need could 
probably be met if the membership became 
large enough to raise working capital for 
the organization. 


also ¢ 


May Serve as a Pilot Group 


The problem resolves itself in the devel- 
opment of a rationale to create a program 
with powerful appeal. From that point on 
getting new members and financing will not 
be a problem. Also from this point on. 
C.I.M. could truly serve as a pilot group 
for S.A.M.’s other Chapters which may b 
interested in developing similar groups. 

In effect, then, the C.I.M.-S.A.M. is try: 
ing to develop a rationale which explores 
and emphasizes the entrepreneural aspects 
of business. At the same time the group 
seeks to alert entrepreneurs to the need for 
continuous managerial development for 
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themse! es and to the need for continuous 
and re. \istic self-appraisal of their activities 
_throi.h individuals who are facing com- 
mon pi ‘blems. 

At pesent, such a program must rely 
heavily on the experience within the group. 
Few p ofessional managers or _ business 
teacher’. for example, can understand the 
entrepr: neural nature of small- and medium- 
sized businesses. Professional managers and 
teachers can and do bring vital insight, ex- 


and skills to bear on strictly man- 
However, 


perienc 


agement problems. independent 
business Owner-operators are like circus per- 
formers who regard those not within the 
circus “outsiders.” Heads of large cor- 
porations apparently respond similarly and 
for a good reason. 


Session on a Special Subject 


In light of these considerations, next 
years C.I.M. program may have each 
monthly meeting begin at 6:30 p.m. How- 


Ss meeting may be preceded by an 
“inside-inside” session on a specific subject. 
This session may Start at, say, 4 p.m. It may 
or may not be a preview of the subject 
of the regular meeting that follows at 6:30. 

Plans for the next year may also include 
plant tours to observe the operation of the 
several of the 


ever, f I 


businesses of 
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members of 


C.I.M. and to discuss the problems involved 
in the operation of those businesses. 

The monthly newsletter which C.I.M. has 
been sponsoring will be continued. But in 
addition to the newsletter, other communi- 
cations have been exchanged among the 
members through memos, letters, and other 
means when information was desired on 
special subjects. 


May Develop TV Program 


In the local community, an attempt is 
being made to establish a special public 
library service for small- and medium-sized 
businesses. Effort is being made, too, to 
interest a local educational TV station to 
develop a business-panel program. Soon, a 
more detailed report on the progress and 
plans of C.I.M. will be made for the na- 
tional S.A.M. office. 

Thanks go to the members of the Board 
for their fine cooperation in setting up the 
C.I.M.-S.A.M. As for me, the experience 
has been highly rewarding. I regret very 
much my having had to resign from the 
National Chapter because of a recent stroke 
I suffered. However; | want to assure our 
members I will continue to further and 
foster the C.I.M.-S.A.M. and the senior 
Chapter S.A.M. programs to the best of my 
ability.—P. N. Ekholm. 


























5.A.M. Rating of 
Time Study Films 


For Purchase or rental 


Eight reels depicting 
24 typical manufacturing 
and clerical operations 
alternately shown in 
five separate scenes. 
Composite time-values, 
based on the judgment 
of 1,200 experienced 
time-study men, afford 
comparison with the 
national average. 


Now in use throughout 
most of the free world as: 
The classical reference in 
training and refreshing 
time-study men. 

An objective ground for 
settling standards 
disputes. 

A swift, economical means 
of achieving rating 
consistency toward a 

fair day’s work. 


- 


A Do-It-Yourself Suggestion: 
Take pictures of your bench- 
mark operations. Splice 
them into S. A. M. films of 
known ratings. Thus vou 
can establish ratings<for 


your own operations. 


For complete details, contact 
the Research Division, Society 
for Advancement of Management 


74 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
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Pictorial Report 


S.A.M. Midwest National Management Conference 
Chicago, October 6, 1961 





Present among others at the Management Conference 
Luncheon were Saul M. Silverstein, recipient of S.A.M. Hu- 
man Relations Award; James E. Newsome, Chairman of the 
Board of S.A.M.; Sidney N. Shure, recipient of the Profes- 
sional Manager's Citation from S.A.M. Chicago Chapter. 
Standing, Walter Mitchell, Jr., S.A.M. Executive Director; 
Mario J. Sansone, President of S.A.M.'s Chicago Chapter. 





Joseph B. Lanterman, President, American Steel Foundaries, 
Chicago, speaks on "Factors Affecting the Successful Oper- 
tions of a Company.” At his left is Robert B. Curry, S.A.M. 
President and Conference Luncheon Chairman. 








Among those who participated in the National Conference 
were Conference Committee Chairman Donald M. Ramlow, 
of A. T. Kearney & Co., Chicago; James E. Newsome, S.A.M. 
Board Chairman and Conference Keynote Speaker; Kenneth 
W. Allway, who conducted the workshop on “Work Sam- 
pling’; and Mario J. Sansone, S.A.M.'s Chicago Chapter. 





Chester Kayne, Chairman of the Conference Registration 
Committee; Joe Gilhooley, President, Clearing S.A.M. 
Chapter; James E. Newsome, S.A.M. Chairman of the 
Board; and Henry Arends, S.A.M. Vice President, pose with 
registrars Shirley Domenk and Helen Shamblin. 


Professional Engineer Phil Carroll, who conducted the 
Conference Workshop on “Where to Find Profit Leaks," 
visits with Alfonso J. Piacquad, of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
and with Milton M. Stone, of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 





Kenneth W. Allway, of General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y., conducted the Workshop on "Work Sampling.’ With 
him are Robert S. Rice, of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and 
James R. Wilson, of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Tylor Key and Other Awards 
Presented at Conference 


epee tg, RE 





Robert B. Curry 


. A. Appley 


One of the highlights of the program of 
the Midwest National Management Confer- 
ence held in Chicago, Friday, October 6. 
1961, at the Palmer House, was the presen- 
tation of the Taylor Key award to Mr. 
Lawrence A. Appley, President of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, the Human 
Relations Award to Mr. Saul M. Silverstein. 
President of Rogers Corporation, and the 
Professional Manager’s Citation for the Chi- 
cago Chapter to Mr. Sidney N. Shure, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. Shure Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. James E. Newsome, Chairman of 
the Board of S.A.M. and Production Man- 
ager, Johnson and Johnson, Chicago, made 
the Professional Manager Citation presenta- 
tion. The Taylor Key and Human Relations 
Awards were presented by Mr. Robert B. 
Curry, President of S.A.M. and Vice Presi- 
dent of Remington Rand, Inc. in New York. 

Mr. Appley is exceptionally well qualified 
to receive the Taylor Key, which is awarded 
annually to one who is outstanding in the 
use of the philosophy of management formu- 
lated by Frederick W. Taylor, and is given 
(0 commemorate the work of Mr. Taylor. 

It has been said that few men before 
Mr. Appley’s time have gained acceptance 
in the field of management through their 
efforts in writing and speaking. There is no 
one today who has had such a wide audi- 
ence and influence in clearly articulating 
the function of management as a distinct 
profession, and the importance of people in 
business enterprise. It is undoubtedly in 
these two areas that his major contributions 
0 management lie. Mr. Appley has excep- 
tional talents and abilities as a distinguished 
speaker, author, industrialist, lecturer, phi- 
losopher, humanitarian, and management 
Statesman. 

The Human Relations Award is made an- 
nually to an individual or to a group of 
individuals. The Award is in recognition of 
outstanding contributions and accomplish- 
ments in the advancement of human rela- 
lions as related to the enhancement of the 


| fee enterprise system as measured both by 


Personal satisfaction of individual workers 
and the economic stability of business in in- 
dustry throughout the nation. 
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James E. Newsome 





S. N. Shure 


Mr. Silverstein’s awareness of Human Re- 
lations in industry has gained national rec- 
ognition during his association with Rogers 
Corporation. He personally conducted many 
of the regular bargaining sessions and has 
instituted several unorthodox approaches to 
human and employee relations. His philos- 
ophy has become an integral part of the 
firm’s operation policy. 

In recognition of the outstanding contri- 
butions made by Mr. Sidney N. Shure to the 
field of management in the Chicago area, he 
was honored by his S.A.M. Chapter in being 
presented the Professional Manager’s Cita- 
tion. Mr. Shure’s accomplishments tell the 
story of the growth of a man and the com- 
pany he founded. A classic example of the 
American free enterprise system, it traces 
the influence of S. N. Shure in building his 
company from a ham radio hobby into the 
world’s largest manufacturer of microphones 
and a leading producer of high fidelity 
phonograph tone arms and cartridges. This 
growth was highlighted by the cooperation 
of Mr. Shure with the tremendous needs of 
the armed forces during World War II. For 
his war time achievements, Mr. Shure was 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” several times. 

Presentations of the awards followed a 
challenging talk by Mr. Joseph B. Lanter- 
man, President of American Steel Foundries 
at the management luncheon of which Mr. 


R. B. Curry, President of S.A.M., was 
toastmaster. 

Other interesting talks were given by 
Milton M. Stone, Senior Staff Member, 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Alfonso J. Piacquad, Manager Industrial 
Engineering, Financial Services Dept., 
Curtiss Wright Corporation, Wood-Ridge, 
N.J.; Robert S. Rice, Managing Editor, 
Factory Magazine, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York; and Mr. James R. Wilson, 
Consultant Supervisor, Operations Research 
Group, E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Afternoon workshops were conducted by 
Mr. Phil Carroll, Professional Engineer, 
Maplewood, N. J., on the subject of “Where 
to Find Profit Leaks,” and Mr. Kenneth W. 
Allway, Senior Engineer, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, on 
“Work Sampling.” 





Wily BOOKS ___ 


MANAGEMENT MODELS 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS OF 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING 


In Two Volumes. By A. CHARNES, 
Northwestern Univ., and W. W. 
COOPER, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Illustrates all aspects of linear 
programming theory and_ includes 
numerical examples and explanations. 
Vol. I gives the necessary introduc- 
tion. Vol. I] draws on actual experi- 
ence in managerial, economic, and 
engineering applications, unifying 
them under the theme identified as 
the idea of “model types”. Vol. 1: 
1961. 467 pages. $11.75. Vol. I: 1961. 
Approx. 448 pages. $11.75 


PLANT PRODUCTION 
CONTROL, Third Edition 


By C. A. KOEPKE, Consulting Engt- 
neer. Rewritten to include the latest 
developments such as the use of digi- 
tal computers in production control, 
and the development of operations 
research in scientific management. 
Designed to be read and understood 
by all levels of management. 1961. 
Approx. 384 pages. $11.75 


TRAINING IN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
By W. McGEHEE, Fieldcrest Mills, 
and P. THAYER, Life Insurance Agen- 
cy Mgt. Ass’n. Stress is on the role of 
training as a management tool, used 
to attain management's goals, rather 
than as an end in itself. Major tech- 
miques are assessed critically, and 
placed in their proper perspective. 
1961. 320 pages. $7.50 


EQUITABLE PAYMENT 
By E. JAQUES. 1961. 336 pages. $6.00 


INDUSTRIAL DYNAMICS 


By J. W. FORRESTER. An M.IL.T. Press 
Book. 1961. Approx. 432 pages. 
$18.00 


Proceedings of the Second 

International Conference 

on Operational Research 
Edited by J. BANBURY and J. MAIT- 
LAND. 1961. 810 pages. $15.00 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPIES 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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University Division News 


The 1960-1961 academic year was one of 
continued improvement and _ outstanding 
accomplishment for our University Chapters. 

We are listing the Chapters that received 
recognition for their records of achievement 
during the year. Awards were presented at 
the Mid-West National Management Confer- 
ence of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, Palmer House, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, October 6-7, 1961. 


Remington Rand Performance Award is pre- 
sented in the University Chapter Perform- 
ance Awards competition to the leading 
chapters for their achievement in advancing 
the art and science of management through 
their programs of educational activities: 


Cash Awards, Citations and Banners 


Auburn Univ. — Ist place 
LaSalle College-Eve. Div. —_ *- 
Loyola Univ. of Chicago — “* * 
New York Univ.-Day Div. — “* * 
Ohio Univ. — “* *« 
Roosevelt Univ. — * * 
St. Norbert College — * * 
New York Univ.-Eve. Div. — 2nd place 
Los Angeles State College — 3rd “ 
Univ. of Scranton — 4h “ 
Louisiana State Univ. — 5th 
Citations 

Univ. of Pittsburgh — 6th 
Santa Maria Univ. of P.R. — 7th 
Rider College — 8th “ 
Univ. of Mississippi — Hh “ 


Lamar State College of Tech. — 10th “ 


Newsletter Award of Merit is presented to 
the leading chapters in recognition of their 
accomplishments in contributing significantly 
to the advancement and understanding of 
the principles of the Society through their 
newsletters. 


LaSalle College- 


Eve. Div. — Evening Manager 
Los Angeles State 

College —The Spokesman 
Louisiana State 

Univ. —The Samlett 
New York Univ.- 

Day Div. —The Highlighter 
Ohio Univ. —The Quest 


Roosevelt Univ. 
San Jose State 


— Management Advances 


College —Intercom 
Santa Maria Univ., 
Puerto Rico — Newsletter 


Special Activities Awards are presented in 
recognition of special activities of unusual 
merit and for which adequate credit is not 
provided in the Performance Plan. 


Los Angeles State 


College —‘Senior Brochure” 
Louisiana State —“S.A.M. Seal Plan” 
Univ. —‘Senior Chapter 
Development” 
24 
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Loyola Univ. of —‘Christmas Display” 


Chicago —“Variety Show” 
Ohio Univ. —*Student-Bus. Exec. 
Conf.” 
Roosevelt Univ. —‘Business Analysis 
Project” 
Univ. of Detroit —‘Study of Educational 
Patterns” 
Univ. of North —“Unif.-Bus. Exec. 
Dakota Conf.” 
Western Reserve —‘Careers in Business” 
Univ. 


Senior Chapter Membership Award to the 
chapter leading in the number of graduating 
seniors who continue their membership in 
the Senior Division. 

LaSalle College-Evening Division 


University Chapter Promotion and Coordin- 
ation Awards are presented in recognition of 
the Senior Chapter’s achievement in advanc- 
ing the art and science of management 
through the successful promotion and sup- 
port of University Chapters. 


Senior Chapter Student Chapter 


Chicago — Loyola Univ. College 
Clearing — Bradley Univ. 
Indianapolis — Anderson College 
Montreal — Univ. of Montreal 
Philadelphia — LaSalle College-Eve. Div. 
Richmond — Richmond Professional 


Institute College of 
William and Mary 
San Francisco — Golden Gate College 


Congratulations to all these Chapters for 
a job well done. We are proud of their 
accomplishments. 

Many of our Chapters have been planning 
more extensive programs for this year. They 
know that a successful program requires 
good organization, thorough planning, and 
effective control. They are “learning by 
doing” and are developing through partici- 
pation. 

It is stimulating to know that many Senior 
Chapters already have taken action in their 
efforts to work closely with local and near- 
by University Chapters in developing their 
programs for the year. Conferences, for ex- 
ample, were arranged by Harris Zeitzew, 
Vice-President, University Chapter Activities 
of the Los Angeles Senior Chapter, for the 
Faculty Advisors of the seven chapters asso- 
ciated with the Los Angeles Chapters. 
Thomas J. Bowes, University Chapter Co- 
ordinator of the Philadelphia Senior Chapter, 
held conferences for the Faculty Advisors 
and student officers of the twelve University 
Chapters under the sponsorship of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter. Howard Dearborn, Region- 
al Vice President of the Mid-West Region 
sponsored a workshop for officers and Facul- 
ty Advisors for the University Chapters in 
his region. Carl F. Hazelbauer, Director of 
University Affairs for the Chicago Senior 
Chapter, and H. O. Wood, University Chap- 


ter Co-ordinator for the Clearing Seni; 
Chapter, have conducted a series of confer. 
ences with the Faculty Advisors and studen 
Officers of the eight Chapters under thei 


sponsorship. 


This advanced planning is sure to produce 
another great year for University Chapters 








V-List For 


Future Events 








L] Nov. 8-11, 1961 


[] Nov. 16-17, 1961 


L] Dec. 2-5, 1961 


[] Dec. 12-14, 1961 


[] Dec. 14-16, 1961 


[] Jan. 27, 1962 
[] Feb. 12, 1962 


(] Mar. 27-29, 1962 


C) Apr. 5-6, 1962 


O 


Apr. 7, 1962 


June 23, 1962 


Oct. 6, 1962 


Sept. 14, 1963 


Geo &@ 


Sept. 15-25, 1963 


TIMS and Operations Research 
Society of America; joint 
meeting, San Francisco 


Seminar, Mental Health and 
the Work Environment, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Visual Communications 
Congress, Jointly sponsored by 
the Society of Reproduction 
Engineers, the American 
Institute for Design and 
Drafting, and the American 
Records Management 
Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles 


1961 Eastern Joint Computer 
Conference, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Forum on Legal Questions 
Raised by Computer Use, 
Joint Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

Los Angeles 


SAM Board of Directors 
Meeting, Philadelphia 


First Indo-Pacific Management 
Conference, Manila 


American Power Conference, 
sponsored by American 
Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago 

SAM-ASME Management 
Engineering Conference, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, 

New York City 

SAM Board of Directors 


Meeting, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
New York City 


SAM Board of Directors 
Meeting, Asheville, N.C. 


SAM Board of Directors 
Meeting 


Celebration of SAM's 
Golden Anniversary 


CIOS, 13th International 
Management Congress, N.Y.¢ 
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Mana gement 


Bookshelf 


Review of 
THE PRt CESS OF MANAGEMENT by William 
H, New nan and Charles E. Summer, Jr., 
Englew< od Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New Ycrk. 675 pp., $10.60. 


This »ook is an introductory textbook in 
business Management. It is suitable for un- 
dergraduate students (except freshmen) and 
sraduate students. 

Newnian has written Business Policies and 
Management and Administrative Action; 
Summer, Factors in Effective Administration. 

The book is both eclectic and integrative. 
It is eclectic in that it contains material se- 
ected from a wide variety of sources. For 
nstance, there are subjects drawn from: 

Formal organization theory 
Engineering economy 
Human relations 

General semantics 

Social sciences 

It is integrative in that these diverse ele- 
ments are fitted together in a neat package. 
The treatment of decision-making is a case 
n point. Under that heading are placed: 

Individual creativity 

Group creativity 

Mathematical techniques 

Human values 
Ihe use of these elements as supplements to 
one another in decision-making is shown in 
a convincing fashion. One does wonder, 
however, why the authors fail to bring out 
points of friction among the elements. 

The framework of the book is composed 
of the processes of organizing, planning, 
directing and controlling. Administrative 
4ction had the same framework. If students 
keep the frame of reference in mind, they 
can appreciate the unity of the book and 
comprehend methods of coordinating the 
parts of the business enterprise as well. 

On the other hand, the framework de- 
emphasizes external influences on the enter- 
prise such as increased personal income, in- 
creased mobility and changed transportation. 
It also deemphasizes technological influences 
like automation and scientific research. In 
other words, the framework has the advan- 
lage of cohesiveness but the disadvantage of 
playing down several important topics. 

The cases in the book do offset the disad- 
vantage to a degree. The cases provide a 
dramatic treatment of certain environmental 
and technological factors not found in the 
lext. Students should be able to see the 
‘tructure of the cases because of comments 
on them by the authors. 

The book meets the objectives set by the 
authors and deserves consideration for adop- 
tion by interested professors. 


ROBERT J. DAIUTE 
Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, Rider College. 
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Florida 
means 


BUSINESS... 








FLORIDA'S ASSURANCE POLICY os : uf Oo 


““You have my personal assurance of a sunny business climate 
here in Florida. You have positive assurance of every aid and a 
assistance possible from our Florida Development Commis- ie 
sion and from the overwhelming majority of our businessmen, ul 
industrialists, and financiers. We have everything to make your 
large and small enterprise healthy and successful. Write, wire 
or phone us TODAY. The only thing better than a FLORIDA 
vacation is having your plant here.” 


. Governor 
State of Florida 
INVESTIGATE DEBT-FREE 


Florida 


---A10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Daillens 6) | ee eee 
Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 


FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Box 4117A, Tallahassee, Florida 


\ 


( 


Please send me “Plant Location Guide,” containing 
all the facts about FLORIDA’S opportunities for 
New Industry, the 10 BILLION DOLLAR CON- 


| 

| 

| 

aging Foe 4 | | 
qooarine OE el SUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, | 
: » ee Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. l 
| 

| 


| 
Ask about free film | 
“Profile of Progress” 2 SEN ccasicainnconnioniusoupiotsiin’ Zone......State... eae 


~~ FLORIDA FOR - CONVENTIONS — Write for free information 
on Florida’s wonderful facilities for your group meeting. 
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Selected Readings in Production Control 


by Edward M. Mazze and Charles S. Stein 


Industry has become complex and the 
need for proper production control has ex- 
panded. Companies cannot afford to let the 
production lines become unpredictable in 
today’s highly competitive economy. Today’s 
customers are working on exacting produc- 
tion schedules. Thus they must demand that 
the goods they order be delivered on time. 
This can be assured by a proper production 
control system. 

At one time in American business history 
no one man was specifically concerned with 
controlling the production of a company. 
Planning was held to a minimum as produc- 


PRODUCTION PLANNING AND IN- 
VENTORY CONTROL, by J. F. Magee 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958), is designed to introduce the 
concepts of production planning and control. 
The aim of the book is to bring the range of 
concept and technique to a point of useful 
application in the practical design of produc- 
tion planning. The text is based on the belief 
that inventory is a form of earning invest- 
ment. Mathematics is suppressed as far as 
possible. Illustrations are used to varied de- 
grees. Such a recent subject as modern 
scientific forecasting is discussed. 


PRINCIPLES AND DESIGN OF PRO- 
DUCTION CONTROL SYSTEMS, by Evan 
D. Scheel, William L. Westerman and 
Robert J. Wimmert (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1960), is 
designed to develop a scientific approach to 
the solution of planning and control prob- 
lems in any type of production activity. The 
authors define the interrelationships of the 
functions, as well as the related problem 
areas and their solution. They describe 
specific steps, in chronological order, for 
design and use of a production control sys- 
tem. Each chapter is devoted to an individual 
major function of production control. Out- 
standing features of this book include the 





Mr. Mazze and Mr. Stein are fellows 
and lecturers in the Department of 
Business Administration, The City Col- 
lege, N.Y.C. They hold identical de- 
grees: B.B.A., 1961; M.B.A. antici- 
pated, 1962, City College. Mr. Mazze 
is a member of S.A.M. 
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tion was limited by the conditions and ma- 
chinery of the day. Today we realize that 
sound production control can guarantee pre- 
cise delivery dates and allow management to 
control the manufacturing process. 

There are many good textbooks, hand- 
books, pamphlets and studies available on 
production control written by educators and 
businessmen. These printed materials are 
representative and serve as the background 
for the man assigned the production control 
responsibility in the company. The following 
are representative of the material available 
in this field. 


latest mathematical devices and _ statistics 
on control charting and linear programming. 


PRODUCTION FORECASTING, PLAN- 
NING AND CONTROL, by E. H. Mac 
Niece (John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York 1961), is a discussion of the three 
essential and inseparable functions of pro- 
duction management: forecasting, planning 
and control. This volume treats the prin- 
ciples of production engineering using ex- 
amples of their applications. The notable 
features of the book include material on 
sales forecasting, warehouse distribution and 
control, economic lot sizes, electronic data 
processing and military production planning 
and control. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL, by William 
Voris (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1956), summarizes and presents in 
simple, readable form the basic principles 
of production control and their application 
to industrial production. It combines the 
thinking and research of the pioneers and 
leaders in the field of industrial management 
and control with practical day-to-day appli- 
cation of fundamental theories and prin- 
ciples as it is used in specific manufacturing 
concerns. The book discusses production 
control in intermittent manufacturing, con- 
tinuous manufacturing, the automatic fac- 
tory and the small company. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL, by Nyles V. 
Reinfeld (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1959), combines the 
specific with the general to form a basic 
denominator. The author takes from general 
principles and specific incidents to develop 


a framework for production control. 4 
points out what must be done and provi¢: 
a frame of reference within which somethin, 
can be done. Included are discussions 9, 
phases of forecasting, principles of schedy 
ing, planning, and controls in productio; 


PLANNING PRODUCTION, INVEN 
TORIES AND WORK FORCE, by Charl 
C. Holt, Franco Modigliani, John F. Mut 
and Herbert A. Simon (Prentice-Hall, Inc 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1960), offer 
the latest methods for making optimal dec 
sions on production in the modern factor 
warehouse system. By using an analytic; 
and mathematical approach, the solving ¢ 
production control problems are mat: 
easier. The study presents economical pro 
cesses and profitable techniques that wij 
help management improve production ser 
ice, decrease costs and reduce inventorie 
It also furnishes mathematical models fo; 
decision-making problems and discusses op 
timum levels for production lots and fo 
shipments. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL, by Lawrene: 
L. Bethel, Walter L. Tann, Franklin § 
Atwater and Edward E. Rung (McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1958 
has been written primarily for the use of 
classes in production control. The author 
have segregated this relatively small phase 
of the total field of industrial management 
in an attempt to make a more comprehen: 
sive presentation of instructional material 
that will appropriately serve industrial 
needs. They have sought only to present 
basic principles and to illustrate those prin- 
ciples with actual examples of current in- 
dustrial practise. Case problems are pre- 
sented at the ends of chapters as an oppor- 
tunity for the student to exercise methods 
of analysis and to make application of con- 
trol principles. 


MODERN APPROACHES TO PRODUC. 
TION PLANNING AND CONTROL, ed- 
ited by Robert A. Pritzker and Robert A 
Gring (American Management Association. 
New York, 1960), is divided into four main 
sections. The first three of these deal with 
the separate phases of production planning 
and control: organization and administra- 
tion; planning tools and control techniques: 
and the mechanical and mathematical aids 
which have been added to the production 
planning and control manager’s kit in re 
cent years. Throughout this part of the 
book, specific steps in production planning 
and control are examined in considerable 
detail. To provide actual company experi 
ence with production control, a fourth sec- 
tion of the book was established. This sec- 
tion contains actual examples of company 
experience in production control. 


HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL ENGI 
NEERING AND MANAGEMENT, edited 
by W. Grant Ireson and Eugene L. Grant 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1955), is one of the most compre- 
hensive, one-volume guides to industrial et- 
gineering and management methods. Each 
section of the handbook is devoted to 4 


specific management problem. This hand- 
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book ill be useful to other people besides 
practi ng industrial engineers and students 
of inc istrial engineering and management. 
It will 1elp all persons, engineers and others, 
who 1 quire concise reference material on 
variou matters relating to industrial engi- 
neerin and management. The authors of 
the va ious chapters of the Handbook have 
tried t stress general principles and to illus- 
trate eir applications to industry rather 
than t merely describe details of industrial 
practis’. Thus the topic of production con- 
trol is viewed as a particular application of 
senera: principles regarding factory systems 
and pi ocedures. 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE FOR PRODUC- 
TION CONTROL, by Bernard T. Lewis and 
Williams B. Pearson (John F. Rider Pub- 
lisher, Inc.. New York, 1960), is concerned 
with the functions and procedures which 
relate (0 production control, applications of 
mathematical techniques to scheduling, and 
applications of electronic data processing 
and punch card systems to production con- 
trol. The guide is designed to give the pro- 
duction manager some insight into the cur- 
rently existing techniques that can be applied 
to make production planning and control 
scientific enough for proper management 
decision-making. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING HAND- 
BOOK, edited by H. B. Maynard (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 1956), 
contains a description of the best in practical 
industrial engineering practises. Each chap- 
ter has been prepared by an expert in the 
phase of industrial engineering, which he 
discusses. The Handbook is primarily a ref- 
erence book for the practising industrial 
engineer. At the same time, it will also prove 
useful to other management men whose 
work is related to, or affected by, the work 
of the industrial engineer. The section on 
production control includes material on the 
organization of the department, the func- 
tions of control and the different types of 
charts available for the control process. 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK, edited by 
Gordon B. Corson (Ronald Press, Inc., New 


York 1958), Sections 2 and 3, synthesizes 
from the vast literature in the field, the 
important facts, accepted principles and 


tested procedures upon which efficient cost- 
saving manufacturing operations are based. 
For every production control function ana- 
lyzed in this Handbook. the basic concepts 
are formulated, the principles explained, 
planning and designing described, and sys- 
tems, methods and operating practises con- 
cretely detailed and implemented with cases, 


forms, tables and charts. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL, by Franklin 
G. Moore (McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc... New York, 1959), includes new mate- 
tial on forecasting, estimating, the learning 
curve, manpower loading, inventory control 
and operations research. The main pattern 
of the book separates manufacturing into 
intermittent and continuous manufacture 
and explains how production control is 
used by the different types of manufacturing 
processes. 
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Better Economic Understanding 
Needed, Recent Survey Shows 


A recent survey of school children by 
the Opinion Research Corp. confirms an ear- 
lier study which Republic Steel Corp. made 
with thousands of its employees: 

The average American, young or old, 
knows little about the economic and po- 
litical principles behind our democratic 
way of life. 


Sample questions showed that: 


60% believe labor is the only productive 
factor. 

59% believe all increases in productivity 
should be paid out in higher wages. 

45° believe Communism needs no capi- 
tal. 

34% believe the “Electoral College” is a 
special school for Congressmen’s 
children. 

lo meet this demonstrated need for better 
economic understanding, Good Reading 
Rack Service, Division of Koster-Dana 
Corp.. New York. has announced a new 


management-employe communications serv- 
ice, covering employe economic education. 

It consists of a series of 10 booklets, each 
covering an important area of our economy. 
This is the first complete course of 10 book- 
lets in basic economics. scientifically de- 
signed for employe reading. 

The author is L. C. Michelon, manage- 
ment consultant and coordinator of Com- 
munications of Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland. He is also the author of the text, 
Basic Economics. 

The first three booklets in the series are: 
1) “Profitt—The Key to Economic Growth 
and Job Security” 2) “Compete or Retreat 

The Ability to Compete Is Survival In- 
surance” and 3) “Productivity—The Magic 
Lamp of Progress”. 

The next three booklets soon to be avail- 
able, are: 1) “Competitive Costs—The Sure 
Way to Customers and Jobs” 2) Taxes—The 
Case of the Vanishing Dollar” and 3) “Your 
Personal Economics—Thrift and Prudence 


Pay Off”. 


Survey, Anyone? 


Most American companies consider the 
health of their employees an important asset. 
one which they are spending substantial 
time. money. and effort to protect. So says 
the Bureau of National Affairs. Inc., in a 
revort on the results of a recent survey of 
industrial health programs in U.S. industry. 

A survev of 171 companies participating 
in BN.A’s Personnel Policies Forum for 1961 
disclosed that every one of the companies 
provides some kind of industrial health pro- 
gram for its employees. 

Executive health programs are maintained 
by 52 per cent of larger and 30 per cent of 
smaller reporting companies. In most cases. 
these programs stress prevention of illness 
rather than curative treatment: all of them 
include a comprehensive physical examina- 
tion. usually on an annual basis. 

Industrial health programs pay for them- 
selves, the survey reports. A few of them 


mentioned direct money savings in terms of 
reduced insurance premiums. The majority, 
however, say the programs pay off as a re- 
sult of the over-all benefits derived; for 
example, reduction in lost time from injuries 
or illnesses, reduced frequency and severity 
of accidents, lower absentee rates, preven- 
tion of diseases and injuries, and improved 
employe morale. 


New Organization to "Gang" 
Foreign Trade Fair Exhibits 


U. S. and Canadian businessmen will soon 
be able to participate in foreign international 
trade fairs without leaving their desks. Their 
products will be transported, displayed, and 
promoted at the fairs in a “package deal” 
which will cost much less than would an 
individual exhibit. 

Called Intermart, the organization plans 
to buy space en bloc at the fairs and set up 
co-operative travelling exhibits of similar 
products, and also to handle individual com- 
pany displays at one or more fairs. Intermart 
will staff the exhibits with multi-lingual rep- 
resentatives and assist in securing overseas 
sales agents. 

Operated as a Canadian company with a 
Toronto head office, Intermart plans a Euro- 


pean headquarters in Basel, Switzerland. 
Intermart representatives are now estab- 
lished in France, Germany, Switzerland, 


Sweden, and Britain. 


All types of products will be handled from 
construction machines to canned goods. 


Obsolescence Gap 


Chicago—The “obsolescence gap” may be 
a bigger danger to the United States than 
the space gap, an industry leader warned 
recently. Robert Sheridan, president of 
Nationwide Leasing Company, Chicago, 
said that the proportion of industry’s equip- 
ment that is more than 10 years old has 
been increasing at the rate of 2% annv- 
ally since the end of World War II. This 
was disclosed by a national study conducted 
for the company by an independent re- 
search organization. 

“Today 68% of all equipment being used 
is more than 10 years old,” Sheridan said. 
“At the end of World War II. this figure 
was 38%. This growing obsolescence gap 
on our industrial front may well be a greater 
danger than the space gap. The age of our 
industrial plant is approaching what it was 
in 1940 at the end of the Great Depres- 
sion, when 72% of the equipment in use 
was more than 10 years old.” ... 

“This increase in the age and decline in 
efficiency of America’s industrial plant have 
been concealed by the great increase in capi- 
tal spending since 1945,” Sheridan said. “Of 
the $360 billion spent since 1947 on plant 
and equipment, less than 40% has been 
spent on modernization. The bulk has gone 
for expansion of capacity. The result is that 
for the past decade industrial output per 
employe has increased an average of only 
2% a year in the United States, while West- 
ern Europe has increased 4.5% and Russia 
by 6% annually.” 
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Arthur H. Dix, Vice President in Charge 
of Research for Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc., spoke to the New York S.A.M. Chapter 
on October 2, on the important subject of 
“Customer-Oriented Managing.” 

Vice President in Charge of Research of 
one of the largest industrial publishing 
houses in the country, Mr. Dix told why 
managers needed a customer focus and why 
the entire organization should be sales 
minded — a point of vital interest to every 
alert manager in a competitive economy. 

Mr. Dix has a distinguished reputation as 
a speaker and writer on industrial marketing 
and related topics. Chapter members took 
part in a question and answer period after 
his talk. 

The program was in charge of Mr. Charles 
Viahos, Recording Secretary for the New 
York Chapter, and a member of the staff of 
Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 


In an unusually attractive four page 814 
x Il tolder, the 1961-62 program of the 
Wilmington Chapter was announced by its 
President, Martin F. Pack. 

The theme of the annual program will be, 
“Improving Profits Through Better Manage- 
ment,” and topics, dates, and pictures for a 
number of the speakers were included in the 
presentation. 

Chapter Presidents who need suggestions 
for improving the format of their programs 
are encouraged to write for a copy of this 
program. Mr. Pack’s address is: % S.A.M.. 
Box 922, Wilmington, Del. 


The Southern California Region #13, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. George H. Rath- 
mell, Regional Vice President, held its first 
meeting of the year on August 19, 1961, at 
the Corona Del Mar Hotel. 

Following the final report of the outgoing 
Regional Vice President, Mr. Robert Twom- 
bly, Mr. Rush Meadows, San Diego Chapter, 
was elected Alternate Regional Vice Presi- 
dent. 

It was the opinion of those present that 
the regional operations of Southern Califor- 
nia could be strengthened. 

It appeared that a more formal organiza- 
tion including representatives from the chap- 
ters assigned to srecific interests and activ- 
ities such as programs, publicity, university 
chapters, attendance, and membership, 
would be of assistance in improving these 
activities in the chapters in the region. 


Approximately 50 management personnel 
from government, educational institutions, 
and leading business concerns in the Greater 
Baton Rouge Area were present Tuesday 
night, September 12, at the Bellemont Motor 
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Hotel Restaurant, to hear Walter Mitchell, 
Executive Director of S.A.M., present the 
Charter for the newly organized Greater 
Baton Rouge Area Chapter. 

Through its programs of management de- 
velopment this chapter promises to be one 
of the outstanding S.A.M. Chapters in the 
nation. 


Its officers are: 


President Edmond Boudreaux 
Vice President—Activities Albert Jones 
Vice President—Membership Charles Burns 
Vice President—Publicity Robert L. Taylor 
Secretary-Treasurer John E. Farr 


Members of the Board of Directors are: 


William H. Ruff 
Miller L. Martin 
Raymond V. Lesikar 
C. O. Roberts 

Irby P. Dupont 

Al Levingston 


The 32 Charter Members of the Chapter are: 


Edmond Boudreaux 
Austin Seay Bridgforth, III 
Floyd J. Brumby 
Charles Buzbee 
Charles W. Burns 
Arthur Carter 

N. H. Chamberlain 
Bertrand P. Dooley, Jr. 
Irby P. Dupont 
William J. Doran, Sr. 
John E. Farr 

J. D. Freedlund 
Herbert G. Hicks 
Albert Jones 

Keith Lanneau 

John Lebert 
Raymond V. Lesikar 
A. R. Livingston 
Eugene McCann 
Robert E. Marler, Jr. 
Miller L. Martin 
Albin G. Pass 
William T. Price 
Evans Roberts, Jr. 
C. O. Roberts 

John C. Runan 
William H. Ruff 

C. A. St. Romain 
Robert LeRoy Taylor 
John Virden 

Jimmie Wax 

Luther D. Young 


The formation of the chapter was the re- 
sult of some intensive work carried on for a 
period of months by the organizing commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Ed Boudreaux, Chair- 
man; Dr. Leon Megginson, Professor of 
Management, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Louisiana State College, Mr. Charles 
W. Haase, Assistant Manager, Citizen’s Sav- 
ing and Loan Association; and Mr. Charles 
W. Burns, Personnel and Service Officer, 
Louisiana Dept. of Highways. 


Charles (Jeep) McCurry, Regional Vice 
President of the Southeastern Region No. 9. 
met with the new officers of the Georgia 
Chapter in the Executive Board Room of 
Rich’s Inc. in Atlanta on Monday. August 
28 in a reorganization movement of this 
chapter. 

The Georgia Chapter should make cop. 
siderable progress during the coming months 
under the capable direction of Mr. Cecil § 
Semple, Vice President-Operations, Rich's 
Inc., who will serve as President during the 
1961-62 year. Others present at the meeting 
were Mr. Richard Norman. Membership 
Vice President; Mr. Fred Hafling, Secretary: 
Mr. Dudley Fouche, Treasurer; Mr. Earl 
Williams, Vice President-Publicity; and Wm 
P. Layton, Chapter Service Director of the 
National Headquarters. 

Mr. McCurry conducted an inspiring ses- 
sion and covered all phases of administration 
of a newly organized chapter. 

Other S.A.M. Chapters in the Southern 
Region which are undergoing reorganization- 
al efforts are the Nashville Chapter, with 
Kirk Low, former President, serving as 
Chairman of the Reorganization Committee 
and Louisville. with Mr. Donald Stohlman 
doing the spade work for this chapter 


On September 10, a group of Oklahoma 
City business leaders met with Walter Mit- 
chell, Executive Director of S.A.M., at the 
Petroleum Club, to consider the establish- 
ment of a chapter of the Society in Okla- 
homa City. 

The meeting was spearheaded by Mr. John 
Boardman, Boardman Machinery Co., who 
introduced Walter Mitchell. 

Among those attending were: Mr. Robert 
Spahn, Oklahoman and Times; James Rob- 
berson, Robberson Steel Company; Jack 
Clark, Clark Motors; Messrs. Stanley and 
Robert Lee, Leeway Trucking, Messrs. John 
Boardman and Harris Lunn of the Board- 
man Company; James Daugherty, Manager. 
Western Electric Plant; Professors Shuman 
and Bishop, of the University of Oklahoma 


Practical Management, a course developed 
by the Long Island Chapter of the Society. 
is presented each week by the Uniondale 
(N. Y.) Adult Education Center and Adult 
Services. It is taught by Mr. J. R. Edinger. 
Director of Manufacturing of Pickering and 
Company, Plainview, Long Island. Ray is 
Vice President of Seminars and Projects for 
the Long Island Chapter. 

The catalogue has this to say about the 
course: “Effective managers are not born— 
but result from a combination of personal 
energy. experience and training.” The Long 
Island Chapter of S.A.M. has developed this 
course to provide management oriented in- 
dividuals with a broad insight into the func- 
tional activities within the divisional level ot 
management. The course features prominent 
speakers from Long Island industry and 
colleges, who provide participants with the 
practical guide posts in the specifics of man- 
agerial responsibility; management contro! 
system (PERT-PET-COST), accounting op- 
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eration . marketing methods, product value 
analysi . electronic data processing applica- 
tions nventory control, cost collections, 
payroll , etc.).” 

It is possible that many other S.A.M. 


s which have contact with extension 
; and schools of business administra- 
tion in both private and state universities 
would »e in a position to promote courses of 
this kind. 


Chapte 
divisio 


Recently the Long Island S.A.M. Chapter 


began using a pocket identification card 
which serves not only for identification pur- 
poses al chapter meetings, but also tells the 
story of S.A.M. on one side and provides an 


application form on the reverse side. 

Progressive chapter presidents who would 
like to see this promotional gimmick are 
encouraged to write to Mr. A. V. Swerz, 
President of the Long Island Chapter. His 
address is Sperry Gyroscope Corporation, 
1A-8, Great Neck, N. Y. 


The first Regional Chapter Officers’ Work- 
shop of the 1961-62 year was held in Atlan- 
ta on August 29 with four chapters partici- 
pating. Representatives from the Georgia 
Chapter, Chattanooga Chapter, Alabama 
Chapter, and St. Petersburg Chapter, were 
present to discuss matters of importance to 
all S.A.M. Chapters. The workshop was 
conducted by Mr. Harris Saunders, Regional 
Vice President of the Southern Region #10, 
with the cooperation of Mr. Grady E. Gant, 
Alternate Regional Vice President of the 
Southern Region. 

The following topics were covered: 1. De- 
veloping a chapter program. 2. Chapter ad- 
ministration. 3. Chapter Evaluation Plan. 
4, Advanced Management Course. 5. Build- 
ing membership. 6. Promoting attendance. 
7. Getting good publicity. 8. Management 
Leadership Development Course. 9. Univer- 
sity Chapter Program. 

Wm. P. Layton, Chapter Service Director 
of the National Headquarters, was present 
and contributed to the discussions. 


Recently the University Division of S.A.M. 
distributed an interesting booklet, “Survey 
of University Chapter Activities of Senior 
S.A.M. Chapters,” which resulted from ac- 
tion taken by a committee appointed by 
James E. Newsome, former President of 
S.A.M. and now Board Chairman. 

In a covering letter, Mr. Newsome stated 
that he felt one of the most important moves 
he could make as President would be the 
provision for regional administration of the 
liaison between the University and Senior 
chapters, running parallel to the regional 
structure of S.A.M. Senior chapters which 
had proved so fruitful. 

Professor Harold Fischer, President of the 
University Division, made a significant state- 
ment in his covering letter when he said, 
“During the past two years more than 700 
graduating seniors have advanced to the 
second stage, post-graduate membership in 
the senior chapters. This should continue to 
the benefit of business, the individual, and 
the Society. 
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Under the capable direction of Carl B. 
Genrich, Chairman of the Senior Chapters’ 
Advisors’ Committee to the University Divi- 
sion of S.A.M., and a member of the Metro- 
politan Planning Department of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, and Vice Chairman J. Alan 
Ofner of J. C. Penney Co., New York, the 
Committee has produced an interesting book 
which gives the general objectives, the status, 
the general duties, and the specific duties of 
chapter vice presidents in charge of student 
activities. 

All chapter presidents and vice presidents 
in charge of student activities will be able 
to use this survey as a working manual for 
increased interest and liaison with university 
student chapters. 

The survey is listed as Operations Manual 
#5.5-0, June 16, 1961, and a few additional 
copies are available at S.A.M. Headquarters. 


At the kick-off meeting of the Cleveland 
Chapter on September 13, 1961, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., Executive Director of S.A.M.., 
spoke on “European Common Market — 
Coming Challenge to S.A.M.” In a discus- 
sion which followed it was indicated that 
many of the Cleveland industries repre- 
sented at the meeting had already felt some 
direct or indirect effects of this competition. 


A program which many S.A.M. Chapters 
might sponsor with colleges and universities 
in their areas is the new “Professional 
Roundtable for Management Information 
Specialists” being organized by New York 
University. 

This roundtable will provide a forum for 
the exchange of information about new 
ideas, practices, and concepts in this impor- 
tant field. The objectives of the roundtable 
are: 

1. To exchange ideas, information 
about techniques, and experience in man- 
agement information systems. 

2. To advance concepts and techniques 
for the design of management information 
systems and to encourage and conduct 
appropriate research. 

3. To promote the publication of man- 
uscripts describing new techniques and 
successful applications. 

4. To encourage the development of a 
clearing-house of literature relating to 
management information systems. 

5. To cooperate with business, educa- 
tional, professional, governmental, and 
other interested groups and associations. 
Some of the subjects to be explored dur- 
ing the 1961-62 year are: 

Current Concepts and Practices in In- 
formation Storage and Retrieval. 

Management by Objectives. 

Information Requirements in the En- 
gineering Field. 

Information Problems in the 
Construction Industry. 

Wanted, A Revolution in Administra- 
tion! 

Scan-O-Graph, A New 
formation Tool. 

Better Reporting Systems. 

The Veterans’ Administration's 
Management Information System. 


Heavy 


Management In- 


New 


The Chapter Officers’ Workshop of the 
Midwestern Region #9 was held at Kansas 
City on September 9, under the direction of 
the Regional Vice President, Mr. Howard 
R. Dearborn. Mr. Walter Mitchell, Execu- 
tive Director of S.A.M., was present as the 
National representative. 

Officers of the St. Louis and Kansas City 
Chapters were present, plus University 
Chapter representatives from the University 
of Arkansas, St. Louis University, and the 
University of Kansas City. Those attending 
were: 

Walter Mitchell, Jr., S.A.M. Executive 

Director. 

Robert S. Young, President, St. Louis 

Chapter. 

Wm. H. Wilson, St. Louis Chapter. 

Allin M. Jackson, Pres.—Kansas City 


Chapter. 

Lloyd E. Marsh, V. P. — Kansas City 
Chapter. 

Roger P. Campbell, V. P.—Kansas City 
Chapter. 


Payson W. Lowell, V. P.—Kansas City 

Chapter. 

Mrs. Fran Parks, Secretary, Kansas City 

Chapter. 

John Vrentas, Kansas City Chapter. 

James E. Estes, Faculty Advisor—Univ. 
of Arkansas. 

Claude B. Crumpler, Jr. 
of Arkansas. 

Wm. S. Davis, Jr., Alternate Regional 

Vice Pres.—St. Louis Chapter. 

Howard R. Dearborn, Regional Vice 

Pres.—Kansas City Chapter. 

The chapter reviewed several plans and 
exchanged viewpoints on the entire range of 
chapter operations. A plan was developed 
in cooperation with the University Chapter 
representative for a better placement expo- 
sure for those students graduating from the 
universities located outside of the larger 
industrial areas. A means of facilitating re- 
cruiting of students from the Universities 
in the area by S.A.M. member companies 
was drafted. 


Pres.—Univ. 


Jack L. Walker, Director of Human Re- 
lations. S. W. Farber, Inc., and President of 
the Westchester Chapter, was the luncheon 
speaker on Wednesday, October 4, for the 
Cost Reduction Seminar held at the West- 
chester Town House in Yonkers, New York. 
His subject was, “Human Relations as an 
Approach to Cost Reduction.” 

As President of the Westchester Chapter, 
Jack is a dynamic leader in promoting man- 
agement programs and is constantly looking 
for new and better ways of solving manage- 
ment problems. In addition to having had a 
wide experience in the field of personnel, 
and industrial and employee relations, Jack 
has been a marketing and management con- 
sultant and has taught at the City College 
of New York, Pace College, and Manhattan 
College. 

Program Chairmen of S.A.M. Chapters 
who are interested in developing a program 
of this kind should write Jack at S. W. Far- 
ber, Inc., 415 Bruckner Blvd., New York 
34, N.Y; 
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Contract Research 


“Can the Research Scientist Acquire a 
Management Attitude?” is the title of, and 
the basic question underlying, a printed dis- 
cussion now being offered by Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute to representatives of industry 
concerned with research and development. 
Written by M. R. Nestor, Battelle’s manager 
of project development, the statement is one 
of a series on the procedures and character- 
istics of contract research for industry being 
published by the Columbus, Ohio, research 
center. 


In this statement, Nestor makes the point 
that industrial management people and re- 
search professionals have much in common, 
including a high degree of creativeness. 
Industry’s practical needs and the profession- 
al’s desire for creative freedom are com- 
patible, he asserts. 

Case histories are cited in which the re- 
search professional’s suggestions, for work 
in areas not previously considered, are ap- 
plauded by management men responsible for 
their companies’ research and development 
activities. Such initiative is encouraged, ac- 
cording to Nestor. 

The Battelle spokesman reports that the 
average research professional wants to see 
the results of his work applied to industrial 
production and social betterment. For this 
reason, he acquires a feel for economics and 
will not recommend proposed research pro- 
jects, if technological and market factors 
indicate that the research effort will not fill 
a real need. 


*” * + 


Student's Aid 


Nearly half of the students attending eve- 
ning classes at the University of Rochester 
last year received financial assistance toward 
their education from employers. During 
1960-61, 44 Rochester firms helped to fi- 
nance the studies of 1,806 employees in the 
University’s Evening Session. During the 
previous year 32 firms contributed to their 
employees’ enrollment in the University of 
Rochester courses. The largest number of 
students receiving tuition aid last year came 
from the Eastman Kodak Company, fol- 
lowed by Stromberg Carlson Division of 
General Dynamics, Bausch and Lomb Opti- 
cal Company, and Xerox Corporation. 


“The program of financial support for 
college evening study represents an excep- 
tional degree of statesmanship by Rochester 
industry,” reported Dr. McCambridge, Uni- 
versity Secretary and Treasurer and Director 
of Registration. He said the program is un- 
usual both in the large number of participat- 
ing firms and in the large number of em- 
ployees who take advantage of the program. 


“Companies and employees alike seem to 
feel that there are real benefits in higher 
education — both in helping employees to 
realize their personal talents and in making 
them potentially able to contribute more 
effectively in their work,” he said. 

The University’s evening courses range 
from accounting to variational calculus, and 
include undergraduate, master’s and doc- 
toral work. 
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AIESEC, U.S. 


This affiliate of an international organiza- 
tion of business students sponsors a unique 
training program. Through it American and 
foreign students of business and economics 
are provided with the opportunity to improve 
their knowledge of actual business operations 
in each other’s countries through a recipro- 
cal exchange of training positions. 

At the international Congress, held annu- 
ally in March, traineeship offers are matched 
up with application forms of foreign stu- 
dents. After the Congress, each participating 
firm receives applications for approval. 
When a firm accepts an applicant, it commits 
itself to paying the trainee an adequate living 
allowance ($60 to $80 per week). 


- SS 





Only upperclass or graduate students who 
intend to pursue a career in business or eco- 
nomics, and who have had some practical 
business experience, are eligible to partici- 
pate in the program. All applicants are care- 
fully screened at member schools by joint 
student-faculty committees. These commit- 
tees examine academic and extra-curricular 
records, recommendations, and past business 
experience. 

The program provides an inexpensive way 
for a company to look over potential em- 
ployees without committing itself for more 
than a limited period. 

Address: 

AIESEC — U.S. Executive Secretariat 

51 E. 42nd St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Inquiries will be referred to the Committee 
nearest the inquirer, and further details will 
be arranged to meet specific needs. 


% o* 


Recruiting Control 


More than 75% of a group of 200 indus- 
trial concerns favor a ban on recruiting 
engineers and scientists during professional 
conventions and meetings. An even larger 
group, 87% of the sample, indicated it 
would abide by a general industry agree- 
ment to halt all convention recruiting. The 





companies, all of whom actively recruit tech. 
nical personnel, responded to a survey }y 
Deutsch & Shea, Inc., New York mai power 
consultants. 

Many companies base their “yes” 
on the belief that convention recruiting js 
interfering with normal convention activities 
“IT have long felt,” commented the division 
major electronics company 
“that heavy recruiting activities have sapped 
the vitality of the technical conventions and 
are rapidly degenerating the quality of the 
meetings.” 


answer 


manager of a 


Seen as a major obstacle to an effectiy¢ 
ban by both sides, however, is the problem 
of enforcing it. Many doubt the possibility of 
developing a workable system; others com. 
ment on the problem of mass search organ- 
izations, employment agencies, etc. “Whil 
we agree that a ban on recruiting at such 
meetings is a very good idea in theory, 
wrote the personnel director of an electron- 
ics firm, “we have serious doubts as to its 
practicality there would have to be 
100% cooperation from industry for a ban 
to be effective. Secondly, we feel that em- 
ployment agencies would have the conven- 
tions all to themselves.” 


Computer Simulates 
Factory Operation 


A new computer technique called “job 
shop simulation” is being used by Hughes 
Aircraft Company to eliminate costly trial- 
and-error methods of improving shop per- 
formance, the company disclosed recently. 

The simulation technique, which pre-tests 
various management plans for providing 
“more defense for less money,” is being ap- 
plied by the company’s communications di- 
vision which manufactures airborne and 
ground-based equipment for the U. S. Air 
Force. 

The company reports that an_ entire 
month’s work can be represented on a com- 
puter in 15 minutes. Alternate management 
plans and key facts about a production line 
are entered on punch cards and fed into the 
computer, which digests the information, 
then spews out the results to be achieved 
from each of the proposed plans. Manage- 
ment then can select the best solution. 

In a recent test conducted at the com- 
munications division’s machine shop, Hughes 
and IBM computer specialists set up several 
possible solutions to a known bottleneck to 
check the computer’s ability to provide 
realistic answers to problems. They fed in 
information simulating such items as ma- 
chine capacity, manpower levels, and ma- 
chining times. The computer quickly spotted 
the bottleneck and confirmed management's 
solution to the problem. 
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Available 


Positions 


Want higher salary, better opportunity, security? 
‘‘NER” reports on hundreds of $7,000-$35,000 job 
openings monthly. Get free copy. National Em- 
ployment Reports, 105 W Adams. 830-N, 
Chicago 3 
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